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If the sports and pastimes of Summer and early 
Autumn have a particular appeal for you, there is no need 
to forego their enjoyment because the sun chooses to 
““ go on short time’’ in England after September. 


In South Africa—only 17 pleasureable days from 
London—the sun never slacks in such _ unseemly 
fashion, so that all the fun of Summer—fishing, golf, 
tennis, sailing, swimming and a score of other recreations— 
may be enjoyed with much pleasure and not a little profit 
to health and fitness. 


This year, the immense Empire Exhibition makes 
Johannesburg the social centre of the Union and is the 
occasion of substantial concessions in fares both for the 
voyage to South Africa and travel within its borders. 


Full particulars of special tours and reduced rates in 
force during the Exhibition period may be obtained from ‘the 
South African Railways, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Visit 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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4E MUSIC CRITIC 
tried over Schw eppes 


5 IF. other evening | 

Thirst Symphony in nA Flat (and elsewhere). 
he Tonic (see * ‘Schweppes 
"), The sy mphony is 
asa ‘solo or wit 
y own arrange- 


): let bottle str ike 


BY TI 


| The keynote is ¢ 
| on Liquid Harmonies 
| equally effective taken either 
accompaniment; and en ism 
| ment. First movemen 
edge of glass; try this on your piano. Second 
(andante) : let Schweppes ‘Tonic 


do into glass: try this with tuba or 
an ordinary tumbler is easier to 


Third — (allegro con brio): 
{ Tonic against 


y our — 


movement 
ripple glissan 
trumpet, but 
| drink from. 
| jisten to the genial 
vocal chords and 
through at least three oc 
| your friends. Repeat ad lib. 


taves. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


raising of the seventy days’ siege of the Alcazar and 
the capture of Toledo by the insurgents has provided 
most dramatic episode of the Spanish Civil War, and 
yoked, incidentally, a congratulatory telegram from 
m Hess, Deputy Leader of the German National 
idist Party. The military importance of the event 
msiderable. The road to Madrid is virtually open, 
i there is already talk of an impending siege, though 
cutting of communications between the capital 
the sea—if the rebels can effect this—would pro- 
by be sufficient in itself to render the city untenable. 
thorrors of civil war continue unabated. Mass 
tutions on both sides, including the murder of hostages, 
unt for far more lives than casualties in the actual 
tug, which, from all accounts, has been for the 
t part more vigorous than effective. Nor is 
end in sight. Even the capture of Madrid would not 
decisive. The latest news from Barcelona reports 
formation there of a government in which orthodox 
nnunists, ‘Trotskyists, Anarchists and Catalan 
atatists all appear to be co- operating. Catalonia, 
oly part of Spain in which there is a strong and 
puised working-class movement, is solid against the 
gents and it is likely to fight to the bitter end. 
veal Franco’s levies still have plenty of work in front 
iem before their leader is called upon to embark on 
arduous task of governing Spain. 
* * . * 
‘stine and Martial Law 
he failure of ev ery attempt to bring about a pacifica- 
lof Palestine by other means has had its natural 
‘lin the issue of an Order in Council providing for 
promulgation of martial law. By a wise moderation, 
hgives the Arab Higher Committee one more chance 
‘et, discretion is vested in the High Commissioner, 


and martial law will not actually come into operation 
until he proclaims it. It is becoming every day more 
apparent that the continuance of disorder will only 
prejudice the Arab cause. The Jewish leaders in this 
country are, quite naturally and legitimately, stressing 
the contrast between the organised self-restraint of the 
Jewish population in Palestine, and the turbulent irre- 
sponsibility of the Arabs; and this propaganda is 
making inrcads on the sympathy hitherto enjoyed here 
by the Arab cause. Moreover, everybody knows that the 
Government will do nothing to consider or remedy the 
Arab grievances until the Royal Commission has reported. 
The Royal Commission cannot begin its work until the 
disorders have ceascd. The continuance of the troubles 
does, from every point of view, more damage to the 
Arabs themselves than to any other interest; and on 
the gradual dawning of this fact on the Arab Higher 
Committee rest the principal hopes of an early truce. 
Previous experience of Royal Commissions on Pales- 
tinian affairs should encourage the Arabs to believe that 
their case will, at any rate, not be ignored by the 
Commission. 
* * . * 

The Far Eastern Crisis 

Although there has been no repetition of the dangerous 
anti-Japanese incidents of the previous ten days, the 
past week has rapidly brought to a head the tension which 
these incidents created in Sino-Japanese relations. The 
Japanese occupation of the Hongkew area of Shanghai, 
following on the murder of a Japanese subject there, still 
continues ; and Japan is understood to have put forward 
fresh proposals to the Nanking Government covering 
the whole field of relations between the two countries. 
An ominous secrecy, reminiscent of the notorious 
Twenty-One demands of 1915, is maintained about the 
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nature of the proposals. The Chinese Government has 
apparently been bound to silence, and all that has been 
vouchsafed from Tokyo is that Japan has demanded the 
dissolution of “ anti-Japanese organisations * in China. 
General Chiang Kai-shek, who was at Canton when the 
crisis occurred, has shown no particular alacrity to return 
to Nanking. Until he does, negotiations cannot begin in 
earnest. A certain amount of bluff will probably be in 
evidence on both sides. Japan will threaten, but will not 
fight if she can help it ; for a policy of nibbling at Chinese 
territory suits her far better than open warfare, which 
would strain her resources and fan Chinese nationalism. 
China has still more reason for wanting to avoid a fight. 
But she will trade on Japan’s reluctance, and drive her 
adversary to the utmost limit of patience before bowing 
to the inevitable. Such a situation may get out of hand 
at any moment, even though the negotiators on both 
sides prefer peace. 

* x 
The League Assembly 

The speeches which followed Mr. Eden’s in the general 

Assembly debate at Geneva have been unexciting and 
colourless. No attempt has been made to come to grips 
with the question of the reform of the League ; and the 
present Assembly can scarcely be expected to do more than 
pass a pious resolution or perhaps appoint a committee 
for the further study of the problem. If any concrete 
achievement is to emerge from these discussions, it will 
have to be sought in some other field. The French 
Delegation apparently intend to propose the reassembling 
of the Bureau of the Disarmament Conference, though 
it is hard to believe that, in the absence of Germany, this 
step can be particularly fruitful. More hopeful is the 
report that the British and French Delegations are 
elaborating a common proposal, to be submitted to the 
Assembly, for dealing with trade restrictions. If this 
initiative merely leads to another platonic reeommenda- 
tion for the universal lowering of trade barriers, it will 
not serve to distinguish the Seventeenth Assembly from 
several of its predecessors. But the devaluation agree- 
ment is a new factor which gives ground for supposing 
that this time something more serious may be in the air. 
In these days of small results and modest ambitions we 
have almost ceased to look for world-wide solutions. 
Politically, financially and economically, progress is now 
being sought on the path of local agreements with limited 
objectives between directly interested Powers. 

x x 


* * 


* * 


The New Swedish Government 

Rather contrary to expectation, the victory of the 
Socialists at the Swedish General Election has been 
followed by the formation of a coalition (or, as we should 
say, national) government. Hr. Hannson, the Socialist 
leader, is the new Prime Minister. But three out of the 
ten portfolios—those of Defence, Justice and Agriculture 
—go to the agrarians, and one of the two Ministers 
without Portfolio is also an Agrarian. In these days, 
when democracy is surrounded with enemies, it is, as 
Hr. Hannson said in his Ministerial declaration, ‘‘ more 
than usually necessary to safeguard the system of 
government by the people by creating the broadest 
possible foundation for the work of government.” This 
collaboration between Socialists and Conservatives is a 
tribute to the strong and healthy traditions of Swedish 
democracy, and to the spirit of compromise which is an 
essential condition of the working of popular institutions. 
The new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Hr. Sandler, who 
held the same portfolio in a previous Socialist administra- 
tion, is a well-known figure at Geneva, where he was a 
hard-working member of the Swedish Delegation to the 
Disarmament Conference and a dignified President of the 
1934 Assembly. 


Mr. Roosevelt and States Rights 
The fact that the important Democratic paper, { 
: ie : ay , 
Post Dispatch of St. Louis, has joined the equally Den 
cratic Baltimore Sun in withdrawing support from 
Roosevelt is significant. The reason given is that on i 
issue of “ whether or not we will set up in Americg ; 
defiance of American tradition and in defiance of the ok 
intent of the Constitution as it now stands, a Governme 
with vast and centralised authority over the CONN 
life of the national,” the paper is bound to give a negatid 
answer. Thus the old Jeffersonian doctrine of Stat 
Rights asserts itself, and fresh point is given (as it y, 
given in President Wilson’s time) to the paradox of 
Democratic President being compelled to go further tly 
any Republican in subordinating the States to 4 
Federal Government. Mr. Roosevelt’s answer js plain 
he could no other. In Lincoln’s time the nation ¢ 
not remain half slave and half free. In Roosevelt's tj 
it cannot remain half centralised and half disintegratg 
It is significant that neither of the dissident pape 
advises its readers to vote against the President, and ¢, 
whole episode tends to emphasise the difliculties aris 
from the attempt to fit the America of 1936 into 
strait-waistcoat of the Constitution of 1788. It js 
good for a country to be governed by its Supreme Co 


* x * a: 


A Sequel to the Moscow Trial 

The “ Trotskyist conspiracy,” for which Zinoyig 
Kamenev and fourteen others paid the-supreme penal 
in Moscow just over a month ago, has vanished from { 
headlines of the Soviet and the world Press as sudde) 
as it appeared. But an interesting sequel to the tr 
of the Sixteen is the announcement a few days aj 
that Yagoda, the head of the Commissariat of Inter 
Defence (the department which took over the functiq 
of G.P.U. two years ago), has been appointed to ¢ 
Commissariat of Posts and Telegraphs—a_non-politi 
sinecure formerly held by Rykov when he had fallen fra 
favour. Although it is inconceivable that the trial coil 
have been decided on and conducted without Stalii 
complete approval, its results were such as to cast 
shadow on the department immediately responsibl 
and just as the Metro-Vickers Trial was followed by 
complete reorganisation of the G.P.U., so the rece 
trial has led to the downfall of a man hitherto regard 
as belonging to the inner counsels of the party. Yagodi| 
successor is one Yezhov, unknown except as an assistal 
secretary of the Party and therefore a direct subordina 
of Stalin himself. 

x * 

The Future of Danzig 

The announcement that Mr. Sean Lester, the Leag 
High Commissioner at Danzig since 1933, will succe 
M. Azcarate as one of the Under-Secretaries of the Leag 
would, in ordinary circumstances, have been receiv 
with unmixed satisfaction. It is an appointment on whi 
the League and Mr. Lester can both be cordially congratt 
lated. The only doubts to which it gives rise relate! 
the vacancy which it creates at Danzig. Mr. Lester 
maintained the authority of the League at Danzig wil 
courage and dignity in face of a series of attacks culmi 
ing in Herr Greiser’s unmannerly demonstration 
Geneva last May. His retirement at this juncture! 
inevitably, if unjustifiably, be interpreted as a retreat! 
the League. Already rumours are in circulation t 
Mr. Lester’s successor will be, by private agreeiti 
between the German and Polish Governments, a Pd 
national, who may be disinclined to turn a critical 4 
on Nazi tamperings with the Danzig Constitution so! 
as no Polish rights are in question. Two things sho 


* * 


be said in extenuation of any weakness which the Lea 
may appear to show in this matter. 


In the first ple 
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the réle of the League in Danzig was thrust upon it by 
the Versailles Treaty without any act of volition on its 
wn part, and is in the nature of a permanent exerescence 
on its normal functions. Secondly, the whole Danzig 
settlement was based on the hypothesis of holding the 
halance even between the conflicting claims of Germany 


and Poland. Once the two interested countries come to 
terms, it is scarccly possible for the League to stand out 


for other conditions. 
* * ~ * 
The Nation and its Leader 
The Conservative Conference at Margate takes place 
too late for comment here this week. Despite the absence 
of the Conservative leader, Mr. Baldwin, the conference 
yill be of unquestioned importance in demonstrating how 
far the cohesion of the largest party in the State is being 
maintained after five years of office. Some light presum- 
ably will be thrown on Mr. Baldwin’s position, for though 
his principal lieutenants cannot fail to express unreserved 
loyalty to him, and unqualified confidence in his future 
leadership, the rank-and-file of the conference will be 
doing an ill service to their party and their country 
if they fail to make clear their view that the prolonged 
riod in which this country has had no effective Prime 
Minister must be brought to a speedy end. There could 
be no better or more trusted leader than Mr. Baldwin— 
so long as he is leading—but if his health is still so 
precarious that he must let slip this notable opportunity, 
novie consecrated by a hitherto unbroken tradition, of giving 
penal authoritative utterance, as head of a great party, to his 
‘om {i views on home and foreign affairs, there must be grave 
ddeif misgivings as to his ability to take up the full burden of 
le tig Cabinet and Parliamentary duties a month hence. 
ys a Sympathy with the Prime Minister is universal, but 
ntem@# concern at his absence on national grounds is universal 
netioige too. 
to # * * * * 
olitia The South London Gas Dispute 
nite The dispute over the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s 
| coi new tariff raises an important question of principle. If a 
Staliif ertain class of consumer can only be supplied at a loss 
cast is it equitable that the loss should fall on the remaining 
nsiblf consumers ? If the answer to that is in the negative, and 
I by any increase of the tariff is regarded as intolerable, then 
Tectiilin the case of an important public service the only course 
gard appears to be for the service to be taken over by a public 
god authority, which can, if it chooses, supply a necessity 
sistiif st unremunerative prices at the expense of the whole body 
vin of rate- or taxpayers. The President of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company claims that as head of a com- 
mercial concern he is bound to supply gas at a remunera- 
tive price, that so far as that is not the case at present 
Leagithe price must be raised, and that the increase lately 
ucctfannounced (due to a steady rise in cost of production) is 
Leadon lines specifically authorised by a rigid Act of Parlia- 
ceiviment. The general protests against the new tariff seem 
Whi based on the doctrine that whatever happens the price of 
gral ras to small consumers must not be raised. There is a 
late Boreat deal to be said for that, but it does not follow 
et necessarily that the small consumer must be carried on 
g Withe shoulders either of the large consumer or the share- 
mil@holder. More light on the whole position is needed, and 
on fit would be well if the gas company could hold its hand 
re Wipending an impartial fact-finding enquiry as proposed 
eat @by Mr. Herbert Morrison, and approved by Mr. Runciman, 
a th * * * * 
Pa The Fight Against Cancer 
a The award made by the International Cc ongress on 
a Cancer of a prize of £350, and (what is more important) 
ho 0 milligrammes of radium, to Professors Kennaway and 
(ook, of the Royal Cancer Hospital in Fulham Road, for 


fa , ; ; 
is outstanding research work in the fight against cancer 


is a tribute equally to the two scientists themselves and 
to the invaluable institution where their work is carried 
on. The war on cancer is being waged in all countries, 
and opinions still differ widely not merely as regards 
cure (so far as the disease is curable) but as regards 
origin and cause. Dr. Kennaway and Dr. Cook find 
reason to believe that cancer is due not to an organism, 
but to some biochemical process. Other researches 
have elsewhere, notably those of Barnard and Gye, of 
course, led to a precisely opposite conclusion, and the 
truth is very far from being established yet—as the 
recipients of the international prize are at pains to point 
out. All that can be said in this particular connexion 
is that it is satisfactory that the award for progress along 
a road the goal of which is alleviation of acute human 
suffering, should have gone, out of all the world, to two 
Englishmen. Such a distinction is better than victory 
in the Olympic Games—if we cannot have both. 
* * * * 


Portsmouth to Johannesburg 

Since fortune decrees that this issue of The Spectator 
should go to press an hour or two before the time when 
the winning machine in the air race to South Africa is 
expected to reach Johannesburg, congratulations to the 
actual winner must be deferred. But with the elimina- 
tion of Captain Halse, after his magnificent flight as 
far as Salisbury, and of Llewellyn in his Vega Gull 
a few hours later, nothing but a like disaster can 
prevent C. W. A. Scott, also in a Vega Gull, from 
repeating the great victory he achieved in the 
Melbourne race in company with Campbell Black. 
It is no fault of Mr. I. W. Schlesinger that his gift 
of £10,000 prize money for an air race from England to 
Johannesburg attracted a rather small number of entries. 
One reason, of course, for the lack of competitors is 
that the race was limited to British aircraft only ; another 
is that the race was not announced in time for aeroplanes 
to be specially built for the contest. And it must also 
be remembered that the R.A.F. expansion is monopolising 
most of the resources of our aircraft industry, including 
those manufacturers who normally build only civil aircraft. 
Neither this, nor any other air race, should be regarded 
as an indication of the safety or reliability of modern 
aircraft. Rather is it a test of the capabilities of men 
and machines, when they set out to achieve what would 
have been considered impossible a few years ago. 


* * * oo 


A Broadcast Liturgy 

Among the regular features of the B.B.C. daily pro- 
grammes the Daily Service holds a firmly established 
place. It appeals particularly to inmates of hospitals 
and invalids elsewhere, but there are many others who 
make an interval in their morning’s work to listen to the 
brief service and appreciate it. It is naturally a service 
based on a liturgy, for there is no address, and the 
endeavour of the compilers of the liturgy must be to blend 
wisely the fresh and the familiar. In the new service- 
book, “New Every Morning,” published this week 
(and obtainable from the B.B.C. at 1s. and 1s. 6d.) that 
aim has been admirably achieved. Ancient, mediaeval 
and very modern prayers are included, the latter well 
combining reality with dignity. Firemen and fishermen, the 
lonely and lovers, journalists and judges, pilots and poets, 
statesmen, students, scientists and unemployed, sufferers 
from road accidents, are those for whom intercession is 
made. In its interpretation of prayer in terms at once 
of the eternal and the immediate the new service-book is 
a contribution of lasting value to Christian literature, and 
by the magnitude of its appeal through the daily broadcast 
service it promises to exercise a sensible influence on 
religious thought in this country. 
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T is not often that the acts of Governments, 
especially when they act in concert, ean be 
hailed as wholly good. But that description can 
almost be applied to the currency agreement between 
the Governments of Great: Britain, France and the 
United States which was announced with such 
dramatic suddenness in the small hours of last 
Saturday morning. A highly delicate operation on 
one of the world’s major currencies has (unless all 
expectations are upset) been skilfully performed 
by the co-operation of the three major financial 
Powers. Only two reservations are called for—a 
regret that it was not done long ago, and a warning 
that the end of the gold frane does not quite mean 
the immediate end of all the world’s troubles. France 
has long been suffering from the effects of an over- 
valued currency, and over-valuation—to be defined 
roughly as a level of domestic costs and prices which 
is too high relatively to the level prevailing in the 
outside world—affects not only the export trade, as 
might be expected, but every section of the national 
economy: It seems to impose a sort of creeping 
paralysis on all aspects of economic policy, and to 
nullify the best efforts of Governments to break 
through the vicious circle of deflation. But we have 
only learned this by the experience of the last five 
years. Before that, the virtues of stable exchanges 
were universally considered to outweigh by far any 
possible disadvantages of a maladjusted currency. 

These former ideas have died hard in France, 
reinforced as they have been by vivid memories of 
the economic disaster which followed on the post- 
War departure from gold. The first mood of the 
French after our own abandonment of the gold 
standard was one of disbelief in the possibility of its 
doing any good. Gradually the fact of recovery in 
Great Britain and in other countries which had 
adjusted the value of their currencies began to change 
the opinions of the French experts. By this spring 
the conversion was virtually complete. M. Blum’s 
‘“New Deal” proved to be the deciding factor. 
France was already suffering from an excessively 
high level of costs, and the institution of such reforms 
as holidays with pay, shorter hours and higher wages 
increased them still further. <A policy of this sort 
could only make sense if it were to be coupled with a 
lowering of the franc. For four months the economists 
of the world have been shouting this at M. Blum in 
chorus. He appeared to be obdurate, but we now 
know that for four months he has been negotiating 
with London and Washington to secure an inter- 
national currency agreement.. The recent strong 
recommendation of devaluation by the League’s 
Economic Committee sets the seal of order and 
principle on an operation which might otherwise 
seem merely opportunist. 

What has been achieved is a kind of Pact of Non- 
Aggression and Mutual Assistance between the three 
currencies. None of them abandons its ultimate 
freedom of action. But in the period of transition 
to the new equilibrium the resources of the Stabilisa- 
tion Funds of the three countries will be pooled to 
ensure the comparative tranquillity of the exchanges. 


THE CURRENCY CONCERT 
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The immediate effects of the devaluation will be fel upply of 
principally, of course, in France, Holland and Switze,, BMoreove! 
land. In France they may well be less than some oo the 



















the enthusiasts have been assuming. Much of the ppudget. 
benefit has already been reaped in advance in th. {program 
labour reforms which were enacted some months ago, put so, 2 
Moreover, devaluation has for so long been so conf, 

dently expected that much of its effects may be foun 

to have been discounted. But unless the EXperience 

of nearly every other country in the world is grossly 
misleading, the effects of devaluation can hardly HE h 
fail to be favourable, even though they may be smal}, ay 


Other nations will have to meet enhanced competition ecretar) 
from French industries. In our own case this may Britain 
tend to work to the disadvantage of the woollen and {ter ano 
silk industries and coal. But on the whole we shalj fgudience. 
gain infinitely more from the prosperity of our nearest fitself. 
and most important neighbour than we could from §olourles 
any sectional advantage over her that we have now {But ther 
lost. These arguments could have been applied t) Mow iror 
a devaluation of the franc, however it had _ been {jrresting 
brought about. But there is additional cause forountry : 
congratulation in the manner in which the operation ff the C 
has been performed. Technically, it is an immense fjteady a 
advantage to have the exchanges under co-operative joked a; 
control and to be free of the poisonous suspicion ff that | 


















that one nation was pitted against another. nd of it 
But there are wider considerations than these, fin the lig 
The democracies have shown that they can take an eak to 


initiative, that they can prepare as secretly and act principal 
as quickly and effectively as the dictators. That isp his G 







all to the good. The dictators, in fact, find them-fountryn 
selves in a quandary. Dr. Schacht has made anfPreign | 
open display recently of his anxiety for “ re-align- Bye acti 
ment ” of currencies, always provided that it could B 4 prog 
be done under his leadership. Now he has to choose #4 it w 
between imitating the despised democrats, or missing 

his last chance to rescue the mark from its increasingly Hic 






uncomfortable perch. Signor Mussolini’s case is 
even worse, for Italy is much more directly affected Such 2 
by French and Swiss competition than Germany, piefly, i 
and has far less possibility of successfully pursuing putual | 
a solitary course. But the Duce was rash enough, iew but 
ten years ago, to proclaim that he would defend the fhere m 
lira “ to the last breath and the last drop of blood.” Fhose a 
What is more, his words have been engraved on a fates n 
monument on the spot where he made the promise, flective 
and to eat marble promises means broken tecth. It from v 
is not mere Schadenfreude which reconciles us to the Fates cz 
dictators’ discomfort. In the present state of Europe Petified 
an occasional demonstration that they can be dis- fe fact t 
regarded is no bad thing. d facil 

Behind all these immediate considerations there f! Lea 
are the questions of the longer run. The _ three adow ¢ 
Governments, in their joint declaration, pledged it from 
themselves to a renewed attack on quotas and Fe ne 
exchange restrictions. In so far as the disappcar- FM 
ance of the gold bloc increases the volume of inter- d; Gr 
national trade these restrictions will be less necessary. f° os 
But they are not going to disappear if every Govern ould 1 
ment merely waits for someone else to make the first Pman 
move. It is pertinent to ask the British Government dlition 
what its initial contribution is to be. the sp 
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The last citadels of deflation have now fallen. But 
+ may well be that we have got rid of world deflation 
aly to face world inflation. There is a more plentiful 
¥y ply of money in the world today than ever before. 
conet, almost every country in the world, thanks 
3 the armaments race, is busily unbalancing its 
budget. The idea that devaluations and cheap money 
programmes can be overdone may be laughed at now, 
it so, in 1931, was the idea that any good could 


— -_———» 


come of devaluation. These are some of the considera- 
tions that should preclude a premature or excessive 
complacency. The consequences of last week’s agree- 
ment may not be all that we now expect them to 
be. But even if they disappoint the enthusiasts, 
they will still, for a year or two at least, make for 
increased trade and lessened tension between the 
nations. In these days such a breathing-space is 
something to snatch at. 


BRITAIN MAKES SUGGESTIONS 


HE heading of the leading article in The Spectater 
ayear ago, on the speech of the British Foreign 
eeretary to the League of Nations Assembly, was 
Britain’s Lead to the World.” The note today, 
fter another Foreign Secretary’s speech to a similar 
ndience, must be more subdued—as was the speech 
self. Mr. Eden’s address of last Friday was not 
slourless, nor was the quality of leadership absent. 
bit there is no room now for the dramatic touch— 
ow ironic in retrospect—like Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
nesting warning that “the League stands, and my 
muuntry stands with it, for the collective maintenance 
{the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for 
eady and collective resistance to all acts of unpro- 
oked aggression.” The sorry story of the sequel 
» that brave protestation needs no re-telling. The 
id of it all is the world as we see it today, and it was 
the light of ineluctable facts that Mr. Eden had to 
eak to the Assembly. He laid before it, as the 


principal British delegate must, the considered views 


f his Government. He gave, in short, not to his 
puntrymen but to the world, an exposition of British 
breign policy, more especially in the field of collec- 
ve action in the widest sense. What it amounts to 
a programme for the struggle out of the slough— 
id it was never truer that : 


revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. 


Such a programme demands consideration. What, 
iefly, is it? So far as principles go, there must be 
utual toleration not merely for different points of 
iew but for different political faiths, Right or Left. 
here must be an overruling international order by 
hose arbitrament the acuter differences between 
ates must be composed. For the League to be 
fective its membership must be universal, but there 
room within it for regional pacts whereby contiguous 
ates Can assure one another of mutual support in 
ecified form against an unprovoked attack. But 
he fact that the world is-not static must be recognised, 
d facilities for effecting peaceful change devised. 
e League itself must not wilt under the baleful 
adow of Versailles, and the severance of the Coven- 
it from the rest of the Treaty should be effected. 
ace needs to be commended by prosperity, and 
nomic agreements should be negotiated to that 
d; Great Britain “is prepared ” (why not “ pro- 
ses” ?) that the question of access to raw materials 
ould be discussed by the Assembly. Finally, 
armament is essential, but the condition of the 
lition of the instruments of war is the abandonment 
the spirit of war. 


How far is all this practical, not in an ideal world 
but in the grim and intractable world of today ? 
In some respects Mr. Eden is asking a good deal, 
Universality is still a visionary dream. The United 
States is as far as ever from joining the League, how- 
ever harmoniously she may co-operate with it, and 
the return of Japan in present circumstances would be 
an embarrassment rather than a boon. But univer- 
sality within Europe there must be if the League is to 
be more than a clearing-house for philanthropic 
endeavours. Germany has not stated her terms for 
a return to Geneva, and there can be no bargaining 
with her. All the League can do is to remove the 
grounds for such German criticisms as may be con- 
sidered reasonable. In that regard Mr. Eden went 
some way to meet Berlin desires by approving the 
separation of the Covenant from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and emphasising the principle of peaceful 
change—the noun no less than the adjective. The 
French Foreign Minister, who spoke on the following 
day, did not dissent, and may be assumed to have 
assented by his silence. Some common ground is 
offered for Germany to stand on if she chooses, and a 
little more is provided by the proposal for the discus- 
sion of the raw material question, regarding which 
substantial progress might be made if the League’s 
very competent economic experts were charged with 
preparing the ground. The larger economic pro- 
blems to which France’s devaluation has opened the 
door are discussed elsewhere. 

All that forms a sound and constructive programme, 
making, so far as it goes, for the consolidation of 
peace and the prevention of war. But that it goes 
all the way, or, in present conditions, half the way, 
it would be idle to pretend. The shadow of war is 
far too close. The rivalry in armaments is far too 
keen. Faith in collective security has received far 
too shattering a blow. No nation will abandon 
trust in its own weapons for its own defence. Mr. 
Eden is right in saying that abandonment of war 
mentality must precede material disarmament, but 
neither he nor anyone can devise a spell by which 
war mentality may be exorcized. The power 
of religion might do it, or the power of reason, 
but the process will be slow, and disillusionment 
perpetual. Meanwhile the Foreign Secretary was 
wise to speak plainly about British rearmament, 
as he spoke plainly in declaring his faith in 
democracy at the same time that he demanded 
tolerance for other faiths ; democracies are not called 
on to display themselves naked and defenceless 
while the menaces of an expansive Fascism or a per- 
vasive Communism are broadcast over Europe. 
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He was wise too in advocating regional pacts as an attacking one of them, to give the fullest su 

interim measure—though in fact he did not make that economic, financial and military, to the Victim ‘ 
reservation. That the nations of the League will not member of their group. But the aim myst he 
commit themselves to collective action involving merge all such accords as soon as practicable jy A“ 





the use of armed force on a world seale is inevitable general European agreement. th 
and natural. That such action will not operate at That programme, as Mr. Eden outlined it, js go, a 
present even on a European scale is probable. That and the Foreign Secretary went as far as it js poss ar ~ 
being so, there is reason for the conclusion by a group to go today. It is hardly a British lead to the wal raid lik 
of States of agreements on the Locarno model, It is rather Britain’s contribution to the prog Ithe is 1 


whereby they pledge themselves, over and above’ thinking a way through. As a new starting-pigm dockers’ 
any gencral League action against an aggressor the speech deserves a cordial, if chastened, welll jn “Ext 
; B inembers 

yas gain 

A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK mh 

His app‘ 

IR JOHN SIMON docs not always sense the popular Cooperation. So there you are. Professor Mumy fi trades | 
mind with great accuracy, but his diagnosis of keeping his end up all right against Mr. Wells, who i yould b 
popular opinion on the Popular Front seems to me perfectly given him a_ useful opportunity for Cataloguing 4 customa 
sound, The idea has been thrown out, and worked committee’s activities—and also, incidentally, for deny Jabour } 
rather hard, by one or two newspapers (quite a useful — strating the continuity of British policy in other fail the conj 
service to perform) and emphatically rejected in quarters — than foreign. When the intellectual cooperation idea yf ynjonisn 
where support was essential if the movement was to first broached at Geneva in 1920, the British Delegaidif pevin a1 
make any way at all. Many Liberals would like a and all the Dominions said with one voice “No danj A jou 
Popular Front with Labour for obvious reasons; it nonsense about intellect,” and they have said it ¢ respect" 
would provide them with the only hope visible of in-  sinee, All except India. The Maharajah of Nawanagaff yion 1 
creasing their representation substantially in the House none other than “ Ranji *’— made an cloquent and effec parison. 





of Commons. But Labour has always been resolute plea for the new movement. Ev Oriente Lux? yision 
about fighting under its own banner, and is still. More- ° ° ” e man of 
over the raison détre for a Popular Front is lacking in The withdrawal of the British Consul, Captain Enskidf are follo 


this country. If Fascism in one form or another were from Gore, in Western Abyssinia, is a real blow to i gubstanc 
a real danger, no doubt a Popular Front could and _ stability of that threatened district, for Captain Enskigl mighty’ 
would be formed against it. But you are not going to who had been in Gore for six years, exerted a remarkall thirty s1 
rally new millions to a new banner by descanting on influence over the Galla chieftains in the region, h have dr 
the perils of Mr. Baldwin—or even of Mr. Chamberlain. remote and dangerous post, with the obligation on hi gta tim 
Of course people who really do think, with Mr. Ramsay — to keep his friendly relations with the Abyssinians si and re: 
Muir, that Mr. Baldwin’s administration is ‘the worst, as to lend no colour to any charge of anti-Ital@M the tra 
the weakest, the most timorous, and the most incom- activity, he has (my information comes from a req practica 
petent Government that Britain has known since the visitor to Gore) held the kind .of position of trus@ qreulati 
days of Lord North,” will be prepared to do something — unofficial adviser which in every period some Englishnd of the g 
desperate about it. But not many people do. And has made for himself in Africa or Asia, or even, som his aude 
Mr. Ramsay Muir himself, oddly enough, is against a times, in Europe. If he is ever able to tell the ff jandlord 


Popular Front. story of his years of service at Gore, it will be somethi§ many 1 
* * - * worth hearing. and pre’ 

No one can pretend that the total of £250,000 towards * . > ° large su 

a memorial to King George is a satisfactory yield for the If anyone wants to know why the beet-sugar subsi aside t) 


eight months since the King’s death. Something much system is sometimes known as the beet-sugar raiisid wit 
nearer a million might have been hoped for, and it is a story just told me may be enlightening. . A fre His s 
significant that the Memorial Committee is said to be of mine bought a thousand £1 shares in a_beet-sugfare the 
contemplating a less expensive, and certainly less company at par in the early days of the subsidy. with his 
impressive, treatment of the area opposite the House paid a steady 10 per cent. and then out of its affluemfhas eno 
of Lords where the King’s statue is to be placed. Why presented bonus shares in the proportion of three ifattle v 
the response has not been better is a question of some every five already held. My friend thus got an exyot kno 
importance. There was never a King whom all classes 600. These a little later (the dividend having been §Perhaps 
of his subjects would more desire to honour. But the meantime raised to 15 per cent.) he sold at a figiiitried ay 
playing-fields, important as they are to the nation’s which recouped him for all his original outlay, ajthose w 
life, hardly strike the imagination, and the precedent of last week he parted with his original thousand shatfgs its fi 
the Jubilee Trust is not encouraging. What money did for £1,950. As taxpayer he grumbled, as_ investor Mis enabl 


it raise? Who is directing it? What is it doing? manages to keep cheerful. from tl 
All these questions could, no doubt, be answered with m4 ° a his foll 
a little research. But the point is that they need asking. A question reaches me which seems worth passing “femind« 


No one should have to ask them, any more than he ‘ What in your opinion is the best book in any languconstiti 
asks where Trafalgar Square is. King George ought _ to give as a starting-off present to my daughter, who gyith in 








not to be commemorated in a eorner. up to Oxford this term.” Well, what is ?- Books prestfyill giv 
* . . * ably familiar, like the Bible and Shakespeare, may fervice 

Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. H. G. Wells have considered barred. I invite suggestions; the subjffpon tl 
stood together in too many crusades for their little is interesting. : of his } 
difference over the Committee of Intellectual Cooperation ' ’ * * Wha 
to affect their relations. Mr. Wells’ position is clear. The Ambiguous Wireless who m 


He cannot say, it is true, “ I am the Master of Balliol “ Halifax Town, too, won, beating Tranmere Rov@buildin, 
College ” (tant pire for Balliol College), but he can, 2—1.” All right in print, but try listening to it. Healiiffellers ¢ 
and does, say “ And what I don’t know isn’t knowledge.” too, won Halifax 2—1—Tranmere 2—1, So whichfflle wa 
And he doesn’t know about the Committee of Intellectual of the 2 1? JANUSHarm a 
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ISt be LONG Thames-side the personality of Ernest Bevin, 
able i the dockers’ leader, is supreme. He does not 
: qurt popularity, and he seldom speaks at meetings in 
1S Souy Dockland : perhaps because he would draw an audience 
5 Poss hich no local building could hold. Though everyone 
he wag yould like to see him his non-appearance is not resented. 
POC: MM fhe is not at the riverside it is because he is serving the 
ing-pigm dockers’ cause in more important ways elsewhere. Faith 
Weleon in “ Ernie ”” is absolute. And it is not confined to the 
members of the vast union he has built up. Steadily he 
has gained the admiration and trust of trade unionists 
and the followers of the Labour Movement as a whole. 
His appointment as Chairman of the General Council of 
Murray Trades Union Congress will, of course, be popular. It 
, Whol would be more popular still if it were for longer than the 
suing (WM cystomary period of twelve months. The world of 


OF dengl Labour is troubled and apprehensive. It would welcome 


her ff the conjunction for a long period as the leaders of trade 
1 idea ynionism of men so outstanding in capacity as Ernest 
Jelegai@ Bevin and Walter Citrine. 


O dan 
d it » 
raliagar 
1 effect 


A journalist recently referred to these two as being 
respectively the poet and the statistician of the trade 
wion movement. There is a grain of truth in the com- 
parison. There is a dash of poetry in Bevin. He has 
yision and imagination, Pre-eminently, however, he is a 
man of action and affairs. His dreams, if he has any, 


1 Exskif are followed by a swift endeavour to give them form and 
W to MM substance. He may have dreamed beforehand of the 
| Enski§ mighty union which gradually he put together out of some 


Marka thirty smaller and relatively ineffective unions. He may 
m. hi have dreamed of a mighty circulation for a Labour daily 
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ata time when the Herald had a couple of hundred thou- 
sand readers and imposed a heavy financial burden on 
the trade unions; it is, in fact, due above all to his 
practical genius that the Herald now claims the largest daily 
dreulation in the world. He may have dreamed, too, 
of the great edifice of Transport House, another child of 
his audacity and confidence, in which his union now plays 
landlord to the National Labour Party itself as well as to 
many less important organisations. It required daring 
and prevision to stake, as he persuaded his union to do, a 
lage sum on the erection of this building. Bevin brushed 
aside the doubters. ‘‘ A petty-cash transaction,” he 
said with a laugh. 

His self-assurance, his gift of decision, his intrepidity, 
pet-sigg are the more remarkable because they do not run away 
sidy. Bwith him. He likes a fight, without being bellicose. He 
afflue§has enough courage to refuse a challenge or to call off a 
hree battle when it is likely to end unfavourably. One does 
an €xifinot know his part in the declaration of the General Strike. 
been #Perhaps he saw that it had to come to appease the sorely- 
a fig@#tried and sensitive miners. Certainly he was one of 
ay, iithose who kept it in hand and voted for ending it as soon 
1 shatfes its fruitlessness became apparent. The same courage 
estor His enabling him gradually to banish “ unofficial ” strikes 
fom the realm he controls. Though he is the idol of 
his following he will not pander to them. They are 
reminded that their case can be dealt with by orderly and 
angu@constitutional process and told that it will not be dealt 
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vho g@vith in any other way. Until work is resumed the union 
presifivill give them no cover. Bevin has rendered no greater 
may fervice to the world of trade unionism than his insistence 







subjffupon the carrying out of engagements to which, on behalf 
of his members, he has put his name. 

What about the beginnings of this formidable man 
tho makes and manages trade unions, erects huge 
Rov@buildings, rearranges papers so that they become best- 
Haliffellers and becomes outstanding in the Labour Movement ? 
whichflle was parentless at the age of eight, worked on a 
ANUSBim at the age of 10, roughed it in Bristol, and while 












OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES: XV. ERNEST BEVIN 


stHl a child knew every type of hardship and unpleasant 
vicissitude. His contact with the trade union world 
began as tke result of a certain speech which he excitedly 
outpoured at a Sweated Industries exhibition in Bristol. 
An excited outpouring by Bevin, a gigantic man with a 
gigantic voice, could not fail to be sensational. It brought 
Bevin notoriety. It also brought him the “ sack.” 
What folly to dismiss Bevin from so harmless an occupa- 
tion as tram-conducting! In doing so his employers 
liberated a lion. To the Dockers’ Union, who promptly 
engaged him, Bevin, tub-thumper, organiser, diplomatist 
and born leader all in one, was a gift from the gods. 
Looking back on those days Bevin has said that his 
task was “to banish the idea of serfdom from the mind 
of the people.” He did his best. When he was called to 
a position of greater responsibility in London he could 
boast that the South-West had been awakened and 
quickened. 

The War gave him many opportunities. I well remem- 
ber the memorable Trades Union Congress of 1915 
when Mr. Lloyd George, attending to answer certain 
complaints of the trade unions, so emotionalised the 
audience that it forgot the object of his coming. Not so 
Bevin. Unmoved by the glorious but irrelevant rhetoric, 
he insisted doggedly in putting the predetermined 
questions. His fellows, now under Mr. Lloyd George’s 
spell, were shocked. Bevin, persisting, was treated as one 
brawling in church. But he put his questions. At 
the end of the War, as member of many Reconstruction 
Committees and a prominent figure in large-scale 
industrial negotiations, he had come into his own. His 
fame was enlarged by his order to the dockers to refuse 
to handle munitions for use against the Russians and 
by his triumph in the case for the dockers’ minimum 
wage claim. His forensic assault on the statistical 
witnesses in this case, and his closing speech of eleven 
hours’ duration, won him the title of the Dockers’ K.C. 
and enshrined him for ever in the hearts of dockers. 

It is difficult to do justice to the new Bevin that 
gradually emerged from wider experience and added 
responsibility. Vehement as ever, robustious, a natural 
force which you impede at your peril, his interest has 
been caught in certain urgent problems of reorganisation, 
with plans for giving coal and steel and electricity and 
cotton their proper place in the national economy, for 
abolishing casual labour at the docks, for revising old age 
pensions and increasing the period of school attendance. 
With some study, too, of financial and monetary matters 
(assisted here by his membership of the Macmillan 
Committee) the agitator is changing into the planner and 
Labour statesman. 

How will this dominating personality develop? It is 
typical of Bevin that though he could have entered 
Parliament twenty years ago, and stayed there, he has 
chosen to labour in the industrial field. To the wisdom 
of his decision, the gains of the transport workers, his 
huge smooth-running trade union and other manifold 
achievements will testify. If he should now decide to 
occupy the place that awaits him in political life there 
will be loss, for his whole mind and energy might with 
advantage continue to play upon the problem of the 
constructive relationship of the trade union to industry, 
with which, especially in the transport industry, he has 
done so much. There would be gain, but still loss, because 
there is only one Bevin. The House of Commons might 
not like the thunder and lightning of his rhetoric, but it 
could not disregard them, Certainly it would admire the 
force, directness and authority as well as the practical 
sagacity and balance of an arresting and exceptional 
personality. J. J. M, 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM: I. RIVAL FAITHS? 


[The second article in this series, on “ The Christian Tradition,” by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, will appear 
neat week. The Dean of St. Paul's is unfortunately prevented by illness from contributing his ea pected article] 


HRISTIANITY, in the course of the two millennia of 
its history, has struggled with a number of different 
rivals or enemies. (It is a comfort to think that it has 
often gone through fire and flame, and often emerged. 
O passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque finem.) It struggled 
with pagan Rome and its emperor-worship ; it struggled, 
in a later age, with Mahommedanism ; it struggled, in a 
still later age, with various forms and phases of “ En- 
lightenment ”—the polished and secular humanism of 
the Italian Renaissance; the critical and_ sceptical 
illumination of the eighteenth-century Aufkldrung ; the 
scientific materialism of the nineteenth century. Today 
the great rival and enemy seems to be Communism. 

In one sense Communism inherits and recapitulates the 
life and tradition of previous rivals. In its cult of the 
deified Lenin it has some of the features of empcror- 
worship; in its proselytising passion it is reminiscent 
of early Mahommedanism; in its worship of natural 
science and its calculated materialism it is a new form 
and phase of Enlightenment—a new but more secular 
Renaissance, a new but more critical -tufkldrung, a new 
but cruder flowering of science and scientific materialism. 
In this sense Communism may appear to be the greatest 
and most consummate enemy of the Christian faith. But 
in another sense it may also be said that Communism has 
its analogies or aflinities with Christianity, and is not 
wholly a set or sum of antitheses. Like Christianity (it 
may be urged), it is a faith ; like Christianity, it is a faith 
which aspires to be universal, and sends out its mis- 
sionaries to all parts of the earth, from China to Uruguay ; 
like Christianity, it espouses the cause of the poor and 
humble, and advances the banner of human equality. 

It is the last of these analogies or aflinities which is the 
most vital; and on this ground there may well be many 
earnest Christians who believe that they find Communism 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and wonder whether the 
spirit of our Lord’s teaching is not to be found in the 
Kremlin. Perhaps the most dangerous antagonists of 
Christianity have always been those which had some 
analogy or aflinity to it. The strength and the challenge 
of Mahommedanism depended on its likeness rather than 
its difference. Perhaps the same is true of the strength 
and the challenge of Communism. 

It is a grave question which confronts the Christian 
Churches in our country today. Are they to see in 
Communism the great and consummate enemy ? This 
seems to be the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Seeking to draw strength for itself from the very jaws of 
peril, it proclaims the antithesis of Catholicism and 
Communism, and invites into the Catholic fold all who 
would fain escape from the wolf of Communism. But 
there are also other would-be saviours from the menace 
of Communism; and our English Churches, both the 
Established and the Free, may find themselves in strange 
company if they make Communism the enemy par 
excellence. The Nazi racial State, with its apotheosis of a 
pure Volkstum (hardly, at bottom, a Christian doctrine), 
is inviting the world to rally to its defence of Western 
civilisation against the Red menace flaring in the East. 
The Fascist nationalistic State, with its worship of the 
superior being and the higher aims of the nation, is 
ready to rush into the forefront of the fray, and to oppose 
its conservative scheme of corporativism—for which. it 
may claim, with dubious warrant, the authority of the 
papal Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno—to the radical 
and revolutionary schemes of a destructive Communism, 

The very concatenation of the enemies of Communism 
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may lead many members of our Christian Churches 
entertain doubts whether it is really the anti-Chrisgt af 
our times. They may honestly feel that it has a soul g 
goodness : they may genuinely believe that it has at leay 
as much of affinity with Christianity as it has Of difference. 
They may hold themselves bound to acknowledge thg 
in its spirit, and by its nature, it, too, is a faith, and tha 
in its content, and by the substance of its teaching, jt 
is a faith whieh carries a doctrine of human relatioy 
and social ethics similar to the Christian doctrine. 

But is Communism, in any real sense of the word, a 
faith? Faith demands some affirmation of belief jy 
things apprehended but invisible: it is a venture o 
spiritual courage, which leaves the pedestrian group 
and takes to the wings of flight. The whole Philosophy 
of Communism is resolutely opposed to faith. It isq 
philosophy of material causation ; and its devotees ay 
vowed to the study of material causes and the productioy 
of material effects. They are worshippers of applied 
science (which is a degree lower than pure science, 
pure science, in its turn, is some degrees lower thay 
faith): their true symbols are not the hammer ani 
sickle, which they affect, but the dynamo and the tractor, 
Their world is a world of matter; and it leaves no room 
for the supernatural. In a mechanical and mechanised 
universe there is no place for God; and where Con- 
munism enters, with its jejune atheism and its crude ant: 
God propaganda, all forms of faith are under an interdi¢, 
- If Communism eannot be called a faith, neither ean i 
be credited with a social ethic which is like the social 
ethic of Christianity. It is true that the Communist 
proclaims the equality of man; and it is true that the 
Christian also does homage to the cause of equality. But 
the Communist is willing to sacrifice equality on the altar 
of efficiency—the altar at which, by virtue of his 
materialism, he is ultimately bound to kneel. In orde 
to produce a greater amount of material goods (whichis 
his ultimate aim and standard), he will countenance and s happe 
even encourage a system of inequality which gives morfutside » 
to the producer of more, and less to the producer of les. fPeninsul: 
In order to secure and maintain a planned system for thee ordin 
production of the maximum amount, he will surrende een tho 
all political power into the hands of a few, or even oneBad to | 
and leave the rest of society an inferior and subject mass Btatesme 
The Christian homage to the cause of equality is tof The fi 
often in practice a mere act of lip-service. (It is thefhat ma 
handicap of an old religion that its confessions, by muelifar can 
repetition, become trite and formal, and open the door foffihe cont 
unreality and dishonesty. It is the advantage of a brand-fhe Goy 
new doctrine that its tenets, untested by the acid touch dfjuestion 
time, seem to show a fiery honesty.) But the Christia§ind uno 
homage to equality, when it is true homage and néfhe wh 
lip-service, is more deeply based and more surelilerida ; 
grounded than the Communist proclamation of that causspPress_¢« 
There is no altar of material efficiency on which théfhave d 
Christian can logically, or honourably, sacrifice thAnarchi 
equality in which he believes. Equality, for him, iNationa 
rooted and grounded in the nature of the human sotlfina few 
One soul counts equally with another before God.  Thelfllcubie: 
equality is ultimate, fundamental, and beyond surrendeBpain is 
or sacrifice. fature 

But even if the social ideal of Communism were lif It is 
the social ideal of Christianity, that would not be the ences.) 
of the matter, or a reason for alliance, The process hipbserva 
which an ideal is realised is almost as important—o ven ag 
may frankly say that it is fully as important—as thifery fir 
ideal itself, ‘The characteristic of the process adopteffelative 
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9 . Communism is force. Equality, So far as equality is 
. i; ideal, is simply enforced. Efficiency, which is its 
jot ideal. is still more simply enforced—ruthlessly 
. ,joreed. An enforced ideal isa thing utterly opposed to 
yrstianity. If Christianity has at times fallen into the 
ie of foree and the ways of persecution, we know today 
ches ty t this was a fall and a backsliding. The Christian 
‘hrist of : ss is always persuasion—-the appeal of one human 
L soul of i to another. The mode or process of realising an 
at least ‘al will always be part of the ideal, and will colour the 
ference |. One cannot separate means from end. The force 
ie that ich Communism employs as a means colours and 
and that Hens its end, and becomes a sad and inseparable part 
hing, i Fits end. That is a fundamental ground on which 
elation iristianity stands opposed to Communism. 
trine. Bi yt the fact that Christianity is opposed to Communism 
Word, these different ways is not a reason why Christian 
relief in iurches Should join in a crusade against Communism. 
ture of erusade is a resort to the process of force, and a 
ground necting of evil with evil. Persuasion and conversion 
losophy we always been the true Christian modes of action. 
It isa , the second place—and this is a consideration which 
Lees an ff still deeper-—there is a soul of goodness in Communism. 
duction spite of its materialism, in spite of its readiness to 
applied wcrifice at the altar of material efficiency, and in spite 
NCC, & Brits readiness to resort to material force, it has a genuine 
t than ward core of conviction (and, where it has triumphed, of 
er and atice) which appeals to the general conscience of 
tractor, an. It does seek to distribute material comfort, and 
: a yaterial happiness, more evenly: it does seek to give a 
haniset 


iinet deal of the material amenities of life to the general 
> Con Bass of ordinary men and women. 
le ant : 
terdict, 
can it 
social 
mMunist 
hat theiNHE story goes that General Narvaez, one of the many 
. But Spanish dictators in the nineteenth century, was asked 
1¢ altafin his death-bed by the priest : ‘‘ Does Your Excellency 
of hisffogive Your enemies?” And the dying man replied in 
1 order fim voice : ‘** Ihave no enemies ; I have shot them all.” 
hich ®fhe anecdote might well serve as motto for much of what 
ce and happening in Spain today and is full of teaching for the 
S mor Butside world. In fact, Spain since the start of the 
of les Peninsular War in 1808 has never known civil peace of 
for the eordinary European type, and its quietest periods have 
rende Been those in which violence curbed by ruthless dictators 
Nl ON Bad to confine itself to the assassination of leading 
E mas Btatesmen. Civil war was the rule, not the exception. 
1s tf The first conclusion to which that reflection points is 
is theffhat mass executions and massacres in the present civil 
much at cannot serve as a ground of discrimination between 
oor {othe contending parties. Personally, I have only visited 
brant-fhe Government camp, and there is not the slightest 
puch o uestion that an enormous amount of massacring, official 
ristialnd unofficial, is going on there. But the facts concerning 
\dntifhe Wholesale massacre of prisoners in Badajoz and 
surelylerida seem to be well established too; many English 
‘aus:#ress correspondents, sympathising with the insurgents, 
ch thifhave described the systematic shooting of all active 
€ the Anarchists and Socialists in the places held by the 
im, MfNationalists. I was able myself to verify these statements 
n soul a few villages which had changed hands, especially in 
ThiifAlcubierre. behind the Saragossa front. Massacring in 
rendeBrain is not peculiar to any individual party, but a general 
ature of the civil war as such. 
It is of some importance to know to what length it 
vs. No statistics, of course, are available, but occasional 
bservations, which obtrude themselves on the visitor 
fn against his will, make one suspect the worst. The 
ty first night. I passed in the Catalonian countryside, 
lopte#elatively near the front, in a village of rather more than 
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Material comfort and happiness is not everything. 
But it is a very great part of life; and it is curiously 
and indissolubly united to spiritual comfort and happiness. 
It is a just accusation of the Communist against the 
Christian preacher that he has too much, and too long, 
confined his preaching to a future expectation of spiritual 
happiness, and too much, and too long, condoned or 
even justified the present suffering of material unhappi- 
ness. That is a poor sort of asceticism, which we do 
not even practise ourselves. but simply encourage others 
to practise. This ascetic tradition has to be banished ; 
and an older and nobler tradition, which is more essentially 
Christian—a tradition of spreading joy (material as well as 
spiritual joy) evenly, equally, and in widest commonalty— 
has to be revived. If we dig into the depths of the Chris- 
tian inheritance, we shall find doctrines of “* the common 
weal” (held by our own English Reformers, such as 
Latimer), and of the place of property as a mandate held 
for the common use and benefit of the common weal, 
which will enable Christian Churches to lay hold for them- 
selves on the soul of goodness in Communism, by their 
own inherent and ancient title. 

But it is time that we began to dig. The inheritance 
has been sadly overlaid; and if we do not recover and 
adorn it for ourselves, it will be seized and squandered by 
others. Our present distribution of material happiness, 
so fortuitous and so haphazard, so much the product of 
chance fortified and hardened by custom, cannot be 
defended on any ground—except the ground that material 
happiness is so negligible a thing that its fair distribution 
‘an also be safely neglected. And that is a ground which 
no Christian Church can take. 


THE SPANISH TERROR: AN ESTIMATE 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


a thousand inhabitants, [ entered the bar to be imme- 
diately surrounded by peasants who had no reticence or 
reserve on the subject of executions. Without any 
questions on my part, they at once told me, with pride 
and gratification, how they had _ killed thirty-eight 
men of their village, including the priest, the most 
active members of the Church, the lawyer and his son, 
many rich people and other “ Fascists.” I questioned 
the number, taking it for boasting. but later the same 
figure appeared in private conversation with some other 
peasants who had evidently been horrified by the event. 
Thus, in this particular village. there were killed nearly 
four per cent. of the whole population, and about fifteen 
per cent. of the adult male population. 

I soon found out, however, that in this first contact 
with mass executions [ had hit upon an unusually bad 
‘vase. The average number killed in the villages of this 
particular region, amounting to roughly between 800 and 
2,000 inhabitants, was 12 to 25, 8 being, if I am not mis- 
taken, the lowest individual figure. In Andalusia the 
position was different. There the so-called “ villages ” 
are really small towns averaging 20,000 inhabitants ; 
and, as the really rich large landowners are generally 
absentees, there are fewer objects for the hatred of the 


masses. The percentage of the civilians killed is therefore 
lower. There is. however, another element. In most 


places in the province of Cordova the guardia civil revolted, 
and, wherever it was defeated. its members were mas- 
sacred wholesale. In regard to New Castile and the 
province of Valencia, I believe the facts to be much the 
same. It is much more diflicult to assess the number of 
victims in the large towns. I could adduce adequate 
evidence for the statement that in Madrid every day not 
less than 60 people are executed—probably in fact many 
more—not including those condemned by the revolutionary 
tribunal. But then, in Madrid, as a reaction to the news 
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massacres of prisoners. 

These massacres, by the way, are the reverse of the 
relatively mild practice of the Madrid Government, which 
is anxious to oppose the habit of killing every single 
political and war-prisoner. In Barcelona people arrested 
under an order of the Comite de Investigaciones (the 
Spanish G.P.U.) are usually either released or shot, and 
this committee, except in a few cases, knew how to estab- 
lish its authority against the interference of uncontrolled 
and irresponsible massacring gangs. The practice is of 
the crucllest, but it at least subjects executions to some 
political purpose, whereas the milder practice of Madrid 
has not succeeded in getting authority completely estab- 
lished and protecting those spared by the revolutionary 
police organs from being shot by anonymous and irrespon- 
sible elements. 

Taking all elements together, and basing calculations 
on the assumption of an equal amount of terrorism in 
both camps, I think that to assume 0.75 per cent. of the 
whole population and 3 per cent. of the adult male 
population of all Spain has been executed is really a very 
moderate estimate. That points to a total figure of more 
than 150,000 executions. Perhaps I am too pessimistic, 
and I admit I have not seen the quietest parts of the 
Government camp, such as Murcia and Alicante, nor such 
parts of the rebel area as Navarre. But I consider an 
estimate of 100,000 to be an absolute minimum. That, 
of course, is many times more than the number of those 
killed in action. 

There are, however, redeeming features. One of 
them, in contrast to what might be inferred from the 


respect for the life of women, unless actually cay 7’ 

with arms in hand or as spies. With very few exception a 
. ° pr ve \{ 

priests are shot without mercy (not, of course, in t v 


Basque country, but in all the rest of the Govern, afl 
area) but nuns are generally spared. What is perhs oo ‘ 
most surprising is the fact that there is generally - 
good deal of chivalry in the behaviour towards theg ot 
arrested and condemned, Torture, which has been gq # ne 
a hideous feature of some other political upheavals ol “ 
our time, is practically non-existent, the one isolate; f laic 
attempt that gained notoriety being met by th tid 
immediate execution of everyone responsible. Courtesy nat 
re 





















and even actual friendliness up to the last mome 
towards those who are going to meet their death, if yg 
general, is at least very frequent—more so at Madr 
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young | 


than at Barcelona. And I know of cases where , This 
unexpected delicacy has been displayed in making thy 4 
terrible fact of the execution of their nearest relatiy, at ; 
as easy as possible for the survivors to bear, Boj we | 
the chivalry and the ruthlessness of old Spain are ¢ Se 
spicuously alive in both camps. ope 


Spaniards could not even conceive of sparing the 
enemies in such a war of extermination. I once eEXpressed 
my opinion that the execution of General Goded j 
Barcelona, quite apart from all humanitarian consider 
tions, was a political mistake, as this man, throw 
ordering his troops by wireless to submit, had aetiv¢ 
collaborated in the extinction of the Barcelona revol 
The answer simply was: ‘“ What do you want? Thi 
man, if we had let him live, would have started anothe 
revolt on the next occasion,” 
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HERRINGS AND THE MOON 


By PROFESSOR C. M. YONGE 


HE prospects for the East Anglian herring fishery 
now beginning are excellent, according to the 
Ministry of Fisheries. This statement is based on know- 
ledge of the composition of the herring population acquired 
in previous years. It is also confidently predicted that 
the catch of fish will steadily increase during October, 
culminating on the thirtieth and then as steadily decline. 
The basis for this lies in the fact that full moon falls on 
that date. The connexion between the spawning of the 
fish and the state of the moon is sufficiently interesting 
to be worthy of a little consideration. 

From the earliest times the fishermen of the Mediter- 
ranean have believed that shellfish—molluses, crustaceans 
and also sea-urchins—are edible only at the time of full 
moon. At this period they are “full” and ready to 
spawn, at new moon they are “empty.” Aristotle 
accepted this statement, apparently without personal 
investigation, and the authority of his great name ensured 
its unquestioned acceptance by the learned world until 
the Renaissance. Even after that period, strangely 
enough, the scepticism of modern man deserted him when 
he approached this question, with the result that even 
in the present century Greek fishermen are known to 
have regularly thrown back as useless all sea-urchins 
caught at new moon, without any one of them taking the 
slight trouble of opening the animals to discover whether 
this age-old belief had any basis in fact. 

The problem was not scientifically investigated until 
after the War when Professor H. Munro Fox made a special 
study of it during the course of biological work in the 
Suez canal region and elsewhere in the Mediterranean. 
He was able clearly to demonstrate that, so far as the 
animals of the Mediterranean were concerned, reproduc- 
tive activity is in no way influenced by the state of the 
moon. But the equally interesting fact came to light 





that the sea-urchins of the Red Seca do spawn at full moo 
and are empty at new moon. Apparently, therefor 
the old story had some basis in fact, and Professor Fo 
suggests that the behaviour of the urchins of the Rel 
Sea was known to the ancient Egyptians, from whom th 
information spread, with so much else of fact and fictio 
to the younger civilisation of the Greeks. Hence it cami 
about that for over twenty-five centuries fishermen ani 
biologists believed that all Mediterranean shellfish be 
haved in the same manner as the urchins of the Red Sea 

We now know of a wide variety of marine animal 
whose reproductive activities coincide with some phav 
of the moon. Details of the most remarkable of thes» 44 
were known fifty years before the work in the Red Sef... j 
It concerns the truly amazing spawning habits of th 4g 
palolo worm of Samoa, Fiji and other South Sea islands re 
This marine worm lives in holes in the rocks, which t a at 
leaves once a year only, at the time of spawning. TW lame 
shallow waters round the shores then become literal wha 
alive with countless numbers of these animals—or moro). 
correctly of the hinder halves of their bodies, whith ihe 
distended with the sexual products, break off and rif) 
to the surface, there to burst and so ensure the contint the So 
ance of the race. The worms are considered a gretl 
delicacy by the natives, who collect them in great numbe 
when the spawning is due. This they are able to predi 
to a day, and modern science has been able to do no mony | 
than confirm what has long been known to these nati 4) 4 
peoples ; that with unfailing regularity the palolo wong, 
spawns during the third quarter of the November mooigy | 
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We know of similar worms with similar breedinl it scie 
habits, although at different times of the year, in U4 bmoun 
West Indies and elsewhere in the Atlantic. We know, well 
of other sea-urchins. both in the Atlantic and in thf It is 


Pacific, which behave very like the species in the Ré 
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It is this knowledge which has enabled the Ministry 
of Fisheries to predict the exact date when herring 
will be most abundant this year. Much naturally 
depends on the weather—if storms arise at the end 
of October the fishery may be a failure no matter how 
abundant the fish or how willing and capable the 
fishermen. Once they have spawned in_ shallow 
coastal waters the herring shoals quickly break up, 
the fish disappearing into the immensity of the 
open sea, 

It is usual to leave the solution of the riddle, the 
final elucidation of the plot, to the end of the story. 
What is the connexion between the phases of the moon 
and the reproductive cycle in so many and so diverse 
animals ? The most plausible of the many suggestions 
stress the increased light at the time of full moon and 
tidal effects. But not all of these animals spawn at 
full moon, and where they do so, an overcast sky has 
no adverse effect on the spawning. Tidal phenomena 
may be utilised, as in the case of the Californian smelt, 
but there is no evidence that they are the direct cause 
of spawning—certainly not in the case of the scallop, 
which lives many fathoms below the surface. It may 
be a mere coincidence that the spawning rhythm and 
the lunar rhythm coincide in so many cases. Rhythmical 
activity is widespread amongst living things. But 
the association is frequently so striking that one can 
hardly avoid seeking some direct lunar influence. And 
so we must leave the matter, with the riddle unsolved 
and the plot not unravelled, but with satisfaction that 
we are able to predict the period of greatest abundance 
of our most important food-fish with the same certainty 
that the South Sea islander predicts the spawning of 
the palolo worm. 


MEDICINE IN THE SOVIET UNION 


prevail, We know of a variety of molluscs, including our 
ly Caugh ler scallop or “queen” and the native oyster, 
XCeptig yhich spawn either exclusively or to maximum extent 
se, in th xt full moon. Certain corals show an equally striking 
ETN tnar Thythm in the discharge of the minute planulae 
3 perhay which settle down and form the new coral colonies. 
nerally the first fish shown to behave in the same way was 
Tds tho the little Californian smelt, which spawns from March 
been su jy June. During this period the fish come close inshore 
leavals y mn the three nights after each full moon. The eggs 
> isolate are laid. and fertilised in burrows under the sand at 
by th high-tide mark and the fish then depart. The eggs 
Courtesy ymain protected in the damp sand but uncovered by 
Momeni the sea until the next spring tides, two weeks later, 
th, if no at new moon. They are then washed out and the 
t Madr yong fish hatch in the sea. 
where Wl This brings us back to our starting-point, the herring. 
aking thy Here again there were old stories that the herring in 
relative loch Fyne were most abundant at the time of new 
ir. Both moon, but this was probably due to the fact that the 
are CO echermen thought the herring could see, and so avoid, 
. their nets at full moon and so seldom fished at this 
ing theif viod, But detailed analysis over many years of the 
express catch of herrings in the southern North Sea (at times, 
zoded +t must be understood, when the fish shoal for spawning) 
onsiden has revealed that the greatest catches, weather con- 
throug litions permitting, are always about the time of full 
activelf toon, Moreover if the full moon appears during any 
oy of the first three weeks of October there is a marked 
tt Mh peak in the productivity of the fishing at this period, 
| anoth flowed by a second, but smaller, peak about the time 
of the next full moon in November. But if the full 
moon does not appear until the last week in October 
there is no second peak in November. 
ull moo 
herefon HEN I went a voyage on the Volga from Nijni- 
ssor Fog Novgorod to Astrackhan in 1920 I had a very 
the Ra good opportunity of secing medical conditions at their 
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worst, It was the time of the universal epidemics of 
typhus fever and of relapsing fever. Epidemics of 
typhoid, diphtheria, smallpox and scurvy existed, but 
were so much less widely extended as to be almost con- 
sidered as make-weights. There was in addition an 
epidemic of malaria, and no quinine for treatment, over 
the whole of the lower regions of the Volga and elsewhere. 
But even in those days the doctors struggled on, most 
{them not Communists by conviction but just doing 
thir job (hundreds of doctors died of infections con- 
tracted in their work), and even in those days the doctor 
had a special position in the community. It was the 
day of Prohibition in Russia, very rigidly enforced, but 
because of the illness of another Englishman on the boat 
which I was going down the Volga I had occasion to 
oder some alcohol. And in the midst of the terrible 
distresses and administrative confusion of that time I 
got it on a requisition countersigned by the captain of 
the Soviet river boat ‘ Bielinski.’ A prominent Com- 
munist with the party, Losovsky, since the head of the 
Red Trade Union International, observed at the time 
“a doctor is a kind of creature who has his rights in 
all countries.” 

And that is true. It is also true that the Communists 
ave always respected the tcchnical knowledge of the 
loctor as they have that of the engineer, and for men 
f science they have had and do have what almost 
kmounts to veneration. Darwin has always been a hero 
is well as Marx. 

It is told of the great physiologist Pavlov that he was 
bitterly opposed to the Bolsheviks in the early years. 

















By L. HADEN GUEST 


Moscow. 
Lenin used to ring him up from the Kremlin and say 
**Good morning, Comrade Pavlov ”’—when he would 
be interrupted ; “ I am not Comrade Pavlov ”’—on which 
Lenin equably proceeded: ‘Good morning, Professor 
Pavlov, perhaps you need some laboratory supplies, 
apparatus or experimental animals,”’ And Pavlov would 
grudgingly state his needs. In answer to a_ political 
questionnaire sent periodically Pavlov gave to the 
question ‘ What is your political party ?” the answer 
‘** Convinced Monarchist,” and to the question “*‘ What 
is your attitude to the Bolsheviks ? ” the answer “ Bitter 
opposition.” Nevertheless, when presiding over a great 
international Physiological Congress last year Pavlov 
sang a paean of praise of the Soviet Government as the 
best in the world for the scientific research worker. As 
with Pavlov so with the whole of the medical and scientific 
professions in the Soviet Union, the disgruntled individual 
is the exception. The whole of the medical profession is 
behind the Soviet Government in their work, and since 
1920 a very large number of men and women have passed 
through the medical schools and become qualified. 

The Soviet Union needs still more doctors, although 
the towns and main districts in European Russia and the 
towns in Siberia are supplied, because the needs of 
Kamschatka and Tashkent are planned for just as are 
those of Moscow and Leningrad. These more distant 
regions of Russia have not yet been fully supplied, but 
there has been an immense extension of services over 
the land since 1920. 

The achieved results of the medical services already 
are impressive. The time of giant epidemics of 1920 and 
succeeding years has already been referred to. This 
epidemic period extended over the 1921 Volga famine. 
But despite that famine and despite the results of wars 
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on Western, Northern, Southern and Eastern fronts the preventive side of Soviet medicine, and the Clocealy before 
back of the epidemics had been broken by 1923 when I co-operation between the factory doctor and the peseanalll appre"! 
paid my second visit to the Union. By 1931, when I worker in the laboratory. Most significant of ’ toward: 
came for the third time to Soviet Russia the epidemic is the closeness of co-operation between the Celts are bee 


and general infectious and contagious diseases situation 
had become normal, and since then has remained so 
while the means of medical control of epidemics has 
vastly extended. In this present year of 1936 the medical 
organisation of the Union is up to the standard of any 
European country—taking comparable areas—and shows 

* distinct signs of reaching a point which will make it one 
of the leading countries of the world, 

It is sometimes thought that what the visitor to Russia 
sees in Moscow or Leningrad is not typical. But what 
is seen in these two cities is exactly typical in the sense 
that it is the form of organisation or institution which 
will be—and in many cases already is—extended to 
other places. And at the present time the hospitals, 
clinics, créches and socio-medical institutions in these 
two cities are well up to the standard of any great city 
of Europe. There is, for example, in Moscow a lying-in 
hospital in which the campaign against maternal mor- 
tality is being carried to lengths which would almost 
frighten some English authorities. ‘The Soviet doctors 
consider that one of the main sources of the infection 
which leads to puerperal fever—a major cause of materaal 
deaths—comes from visitors to the patients. In addition 
to the most elaborate and careful cleanliness and asepsis 
therefore, all visitors to lying-in women, without exccp- 
tion, are prohibited for the first nine days after confine- 
ment. But each woman has a telephone by her bedside 
and her husband or other relatives can speak to her, A 
prominent English gynaecologist whom I met in Moscow 
told me that after a tour of some of the chief towns of 
Kurope from West to East he had found the best woman’s 
hospital in Moscow. 

Kach district in Moscow is equipped with a large 
out-patient clinic (with a few beds for emergencies) 
in which every kind of illness or aecident can be dealt 
with immediately. A clinie I visited in a central district 
of the town (in a new building) had excellent sections 
for men, women and children, and a staff of 200 doctors 
to deal with The number of doctors is large, 
and the hours are only tive a day. Every factory and 
many other institutions, including all schools, have 
doctors of their own who use the district clinic as a 
central diagnostic and treatment centre. The in-patient 
accommodation is provided by a number of general 
hospitals, divided into sections and having at their 
disposal ambulances stationed in different sections of the 
City, so as to allow of quick removal to hospital when 
required, 

Treatment of patients is not confined to clinics and 
hospitals, sick persons are visited in their homes, and 
prescriptions given as in Great Britain, and numerous 
chemists’ shops dot the city at which any visitor may 
see for himself exactly how busy they are—and they 
are frequently as busy as chemists’ shops in London or 
Manchester. 

On the public health side the water supply of all 
cities is very carefully looked after, immense schemes 
(the real word is gigantic) of sewerage are being put into 
operation everywhere. Moscow is being completely 
reconstructed—but not only Moscow. The towns on 
the Volga are being similarly reconstructed and the 
epidemic of rebuilding and new building spreads from 
the large to the small towns, from them to the villages 
and from European Russia to Siberia. 

The medical services of the Soviet Union have already 
achieved a gigantic task in their sanitary conquest of 
the conditions of disease, and they are extending every 
day into new fields of social achievement. For there 


cases, 


is the closest co-operation between the clinical and the 


and the general body of workers and constant educatigi the ' 
in knowledge of health. Now that practically the wh, by whic 
population can read, a campaign of instruction jp th sill pu 
elements of anatomy, physiology and hygiene js pgm times" 
carried all over the country. How passionate i me™ 
this desire for knowledge in the Soviet Union can by Bach @ 
seen by the visitor in any of the multitudinous bookshosim otU 
of Moscow; it is often difficult to get inside them for the vith 
are so crowded—like the Woolworths of Great Britaiy amount 
And men and women bring prizes home from the bogjj "P ? ™ 
shops as we bring prizes home from the “ sales.” The 

Soviet medicine is going ahead quickly, and jn ty closes | 
field of social medicine it will certainly surpass Westen streets- 
Kurope and America in a very few years. Ostens! 

[Dr. Haden Guest will write neat week on “ Religion yf of 


the U.S.S.R.”] but in 
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THE DOOM OF THE COSTE 


By JAMES CURTIS 


HE shocking proposal to close the Caledonian Markd 
and erect blocks of flats in its place is being bitter 
received in all the poorer quarters of London, _ It is iu 
another example of a tendency which is growing to 
pronounced, and which may result in the final extinetig 
of that typical Londoner—the stall merchant. 

Modern conditions make it increasingly difficult for 
man to earn a living; unskilled labour will soon find i 
only outlet in illegal transactions of some sort or anothe! 
It almost seems as if the various authorities that contr 
London of today have decided to get together and mak 
things as difficult as they can for those who, with y 
trade at their fingers’ ends, have found a livelihood « 
street-traders and barrow-merchants. 

The first blow fell, of course, when Rag Fair was closed 
down. Rag Fair, Notting Dale, had been, for the pas 
eighty years at any rate, the outlet for all the waste 
paper and rag-and-bone trade in London. Many fortung 
have been founded in Notting Dale, and a humble bare 
has been the basis of not a few flourishing business 
Certain abuses had no doubt grown up, and the houses ¢ 
the adjoining streets had fallen into a grotesque stated 
disrepair while their inhabitants had earned a lun 
reputation as roughs and toughs. Bangor Street hal 
won a name for ferocity only equalled by that of Ni 
Strect, Hoxton, and so the L.C.C. and the Royal Borougi 
of Kensington made, several years back, a concettel 
drive on the market. The occupants put up a fightf 
it, but authority won. The stalls have all gone and thy 
goods are. sold today from the doorsteps instead. Ry 
Fair is but a shadow of its former self, and the ** totting’ 
trade has received a staggering blow. Business is incre} 
ingly passing into the hands of big firms; the small bar V 
merchant, calling from house to house, scems to ¥ 
doomed. He 

All over London the same thing has been going « Pa 
Little street markets have been closed down, and sont Sp 
times, as at Fulham and Euston, enormous market-hal Fr 
have been built in their place. The result is, of cour Wi 
that trade is cut in half, for who would bother to go iti Ye 
one of these gloomy, echoing, cavernous vaults when ti St 
bright lights and breezy back-chat of the streets are opé 
to them? In some places the markets have vanish 
and not even a covered hall has been built to replace thet 
Bad though the halls are, they at least provide a loci St 
where the trader is allowed to work in peace. ~ 

The street trader proper, the costermonger, has 5 
finding that each year makes his lot a little harder th 
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ge: - ee get vinaiad and more severe. An 
re 4 appreciable ka hey bs his exiguous profits have to go 
ae perce fines for “ obstruction,” aad the petice 
' docto ge becoming progressively stricter in their interpretation 
; gp cite word. A technique has, therefore, been developed 
bea pywhich a man can serve from a barrow which his mate is 
" m gill pushing. Stories are told of a man appearing three 
1: Leen day—paying a fine, going out to earn 
onate gg sme money to replace it, and being promptly re-arrested. 
1 can } Bach appearance was due to the same alleged offence — 
ook — | -"? the penalties were strictly in accordance 
| for thy with the laws of geometrical progression, The usual 
Britain amount of _ fine varies, and has been known to swallow 
he bookie "P * month’s profits. | rf 

The recent edict from the Ministry of Transport 
d in tig doses to the costermonger all the principal West End 
Westen streets— naturally his most profitable — selling-centre. 





Ostensibly this is merely a step towards the straightening- 
it of London’s practically inextricable traffic tangle. 
hut in many a humble home it is a ukase received with 
consternation, mingled with bitterness and = suspicion. 
It would almost seem—as is the very prevalent belief— 
that the authorities, both National and Local, are 
anxious to drive street traders out of business altogether 
in favour of the larger stores in which their members 
are often directly or indirectly interested. However this 
may be, that is the effect their actions have. 
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[t is jus For the banned selling balloons or toys in the gutter is 
ving tog theonly alternative. That may sound feasible enough, but 





all the best pitches have long ago been annexed, and it 
is a hard experience to change from being a small, 
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lt forge independent trader into something very similar to a 
find iif beggar. 

anothee Most street-traders, in fact practically all, have been 
, contr brought up in the street-trading tradition, Their fathers 
id mak and elder brothers have either pushed barrows or sold 
With nf from stalls. Everybody in their district has made his 
hood af living that way from time immemorial. So a coster or 






a “totter” has never bothered to learn a trade. In- 
creasing supervision and interference have already made 
him regard the policeman as his enemy. He considers 
he is not getting a square deal and has a grudge against 
authority. He has an active brain and a traditionally 
nimble wit; it will be small wonder if wholesale recruiting 
into the army of crime does take place. 

The Islington Borough Council, the L.C.C. and the 
whole body politic would have far more reason to be 
proud of themselves if, instead of closing down Caledonian 
Market, which amuses the bourgeois as much as it benefits 
humbler citizens, they pulled down the neighbouring 
gaol at Pentonville and built their flats on that site. 
Better housing and ample facilities for a poor, but enter- 
prising, man to earn an honest living are signs of a 
healthy social system—which will make the reduction of 
Iondon’s prison accommodation perfectly practical. 
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Where Sailor Used to Lodge 


Wuerre sailor used to lodge, a woman complaining 
Her fingers were all thumbs, 

Packed the meagre chattel or two he had left behind, 
Spindrift brittle and whisperless sea-shell ; 

From exigeant feast of brine sweet-water crumbs 
Were hers for the still gleaning. 
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go inl Yet workaday hand chafed, that could not tell 

hen tl Stuff cherishable from beach-floss dimmed of meaning ; 
re opd Folding the Atlantic up, how dared she find 

anishe True name for insular balms ? 





Old cardigan, ravelled wanderer waning, 
Wool a brutal minute, was good to a mind 
Steepled in ghostly calms, 

Touched softly in her the sea’s absolving bell. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 
: Perseids have come and gone; in two or three 


weeks’ time the Orionids will glow into fire. 
Halley’s comet has made a third of its course from our 
sight ; the last survivors of the Great War may look at 
it again many years hence, and remember that they saw 
it in their early vouth four vears before the calamity of 
1914, 

So we might reckon time. if we made our calculations 
by the stars at night, and not. for each day, by the sun 
in his strength. We use, without any thought of their 
meaning, words which once told of the sweet or baleful 
influences of the stars. Indeed. in summer we have 
tricked ourselves of an hour's starlight; but from this 
September equinox until the equinox of March, 1987, 
we shall notice the swing of the constellations more often 
than we have noticed them in the past few months. There 
will be clear frosty nights when we shall suppose that we 
are looking at tens of thousands of stars. Here we deceive 
ourselves. Our eyes, attuned to sunlight, can see, unaided, 
no more than 6,000 stars, though no 6,000 jewels were ever 
set to better advantage, and there is a vast treasury hidden 
from our sight. 


It seems that in our corner of space there are two stars 
for every man, woman and child. When I heard this, 
1 resolved to choose for myself Betelgeuze and Sirius. One 
need not be over-modest in these matters. Most people, 
at least most Europeans, who believe in the transmigration 
of souls, assure us that in the past they were Julius 
Caesar, Cleopatra, Shakespeare, Helen of Troy, and so 


on. I know that Betelgeuze and Sirius are not what they 
seem. A *bus-conductor, a charwoman, a University 


professor are not what they seem to my weak imagination. 
Only by fits and starts can I know them for what they 
are ; the splendid, shining crest of the wave of life. Thus 
I am content to be told that my kingdom of Betelgeuze 
is a fine realm, but not solid as those broad acres which 
dukes put after their names in Who's Who. My kingdom 
of Betelgeuze is large; it could contain the whole orbit 
of the earth. (Imagine the entry in Who's Who: Owns 
Betelgeuze. a acres.) But this starry world is a thousand 
times more tenuous than air. In choosing Betelgeuze 
I have chosen a fairy kingdom. Sirius is a more masterful 
inheritance. A god who been worshipped; a 
glittering, searing star, brighter by some twenty-eight 
times than the sun. If I choose Sirius, I choose his 
friends. He has a close companion, infinitely more dense 
than any duke and his acres. This star, which makes 
Sirius, now and again, march unevenly in heaven, is 2,000 
times denser than platinum. I have set my house on a 
rock. 


has 


I look up at these kingdoms. far beyond the reach of 
my hand, and far removed from the laws which guide 
my deliberate acts. I should be affected by these great 
patterns in the universe. I should be brought low, like 
Job. before Orion. Most people have moods, and these 
moods come most strongly at the time of the autumnal 
or vernal equinoxes, when the stars are an oppression. 
All that one hears from the astronomers adds to this 
oppression. I take no pleasure in the number of the 
stars. There are twisting valleys in England which I put 
before any spiral nebula. I care little for the dissolution 
of a far-off solar system and this immensely distant cosmic 
order cares nothing for me. Yet there are also moods in 
which these stars, for all their deep and soundless motion, 
for all their whirling fires, appear to me as they appeared 
in childhood; the lights of the Heavenly City, seen, as 
Christian and his friends saw them, from this bank of the 
dark river. Between such moods what judgement am I 
to make ? 
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GENEVA IMPRESSIONS 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 


Sir,—The habitués of Geneva seem agreed that the seven- 
teenth has, so far, been the most depressing of all Assemblies, 
and the newcomer can readily believe it. A visit to the still 
unfinished palace of the League on the Ariana, which is now 
at last occupied by the Council and Committees but is still 
unready to provide accommodation for the Assembly, recalls 
to the mind a Punch drawing of the eariy days of the War, 
wherein a small child, wrestling with a tangled piece of 
knitting, expressed the hope that the sock which she was 
making for the soldiers would be finished before the end of 
the War. Which will be finished first—the League’s per- 
manent home, or the state of peace which it was created to 
maintain ? Some such thoughts are in all our minds, and 
there is therefore a sense of unreality about the present 
Assembly, which its dilatory and intermittent sessions have, 
so far, done little to dispel. 


Nothing could have been better calculated to induce a 
mood of disillusionment in anyone visiting the Assembly 
for the first time than the episode of the Abyssinian credentials, 
which monopolised the interest of the first three days. The 
final decision has, indeed, been widely hailed as a victory 
for the principles of the Covenant, and so, in a sense, it was. 
There was an unmistakable expression of relief on the faces 
of most of the delegates at having escaped, for the duration 
of the present sessions, from a discreditable situation. But 
the long postponement of the decision, and the protracted 
discussions of the Committee on credentials, left as the 
prevailing impression a sense of the difficulty with which the 
victory had been won, and of the cynicism of the manoeuvre 
which was defeated. What was really proved was the 
inadequacy of the fig-leaf with which it had been sought 
to clothe a_ policy of naked opportunism, but there 
remained a sense of disquiet that the machinery of the 
League should ever have been thought available for such a 
purpose. 


Though, no doubt, diplomacy has often been driven to 
base its manoeuvres on grounds different from the true ones, 
it is impossible to pursue such a policy with credit when 
the realities of the situation are perfectly well known. The 
real motive for endeavouring to exclude the Ethiopian 
delegation was clear, and even, from the standpoint of pure 
expediency, cogent: to secure the return to international 
councils of an absent Great Power, by removing a delegation 
whose continued presence could not be of any real advantage 
even to itself. But, though everyone at Geneva knew of 
M. Avenol’s visit to Rome, and the expressed determination 
of the Italians not to participate in the Assembly of which 
their victims remained members, and felt certain that, but 
for these considerations the credentials of Abyssinia would 
have been accepted without question, ostensibly the case 
was simply being judged on its merits in the normal course 
of League procedure, and these extraneous matters had 
nothing to do with it. The impartial spectator could only 
feel—what humbug ! 


The impressiveness of the decision was, moreover, hardly 
enhanced by the undignified gesture which followed, when 
a suflicient, though at the same time hardly flattering, 
number of votes elected a non-existent member of the absent 
italian delegation as one of the vice-presidents of the Assembly. 
The incident as a whole, in fact, can give little real satis- 
faction to anyone. The Abyssinians are permitted, for the 
time being, to confront Italy like so many ghosts of Banquo: 

** Now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools.” 
but they cannot hope to derive any further benefits from 
membership of an institution which has long since finally 
abandoned its duty to assist them. 


To those who are loyal believers in the Covenant, the 
difficulty with which principle has been enabled to triumph 
over expediency is more obvious than the triumph. itself, 


while those Great Powers which are still hesitating betwee, 
a policy based on the League and a return to pre-War metho, 
have been taught the incompatibility of the two ang the 
impossibility of a compromise. Of course, at the presen: 
critical stage of the League’s existence they have eye, 
excuse for halting between two opinions, since, though the 
ultimately disastrous consequences of the alternative syste, 
are everywhere realised, the effectiveness of the League 4 
an organ of international policy is now too doubtful to }, 
exclusively trusted: the choice is therefore one of Ted 
difficulty, but it will have to be made, since to puny 
the one policy with the machinery designed for th 
other merely discredits both, and makes the worst of both 
worlds. 


If the League is to continue to exert any real influence 
now that faith in its coercive powers in restraint of aggression 
seems irretrievably shaken, it must at least be a forum befor 
which every incident threatening the peace of the world cay 
be fearlessly laid at the bar of public opinion, but, if tie 
prevailing belief in Geneva is to be trusted, considerabl 
pressure is being exercised to prevent discussion of such 
dangerous topics. Such a conspiracy of silence, and a 
attempt to deal elsewhere with every serious international 
danger, would go far to create the impression that the swing 
back to 1914 had definitely taken place, and that the part 
which the League would henceforth play in world affaix 
would be insignificant. 


So far, happily, it must be acknowledged that there has been 
little evidence to justify the current rumour. Those wh 
had been led to expect that the speech of Mr. Eden would lk 
confined to harmless generalities were agreeably undeceived, 
It was remarkably frank in its analysis of the difficulties tj 
be surmounted, and specific in regard to the remedies whic) 
it proposed. It went far to blow away the mephitic atmospher 
of the earlier proceedings, and to revive hope that Britis 
expressions of loyalty to the Covenant are something mor 
than lip-service. Nor did Sefior del Vayo, dilating upon th 
grievances of the- Spanish Government, appear scriousy 
hampered in his task by any censorship from behind th 
scenes: even if he did not name particular countries ia 
developing his charge that non-intervention was one-sidel 
in its operation, he was able to make his points with all the 
frankness requisite. M. Delbos, too, though perhaps mot 
vague in some respects, showed a refreshing faith and courag! 
in resuscitating, at the present juncture, the question d 
disarmament : it thus does not appear to an onlooker thal 
the Great Powers still remaining in the League have i 
any way abandoned the intention to work through it andi 
trust it. 


But the time spent over preliminaries has entailed thi, 
at the end of a week, the real work of the Assembly has hardly 
begun, and at the present stage it is impossible to predi 
whether the League will emerge stronger or weaker from tl 
attempts which are to be made to reform it. It is, o# 
fears, diflicult to dispute the truth of the assertion made lj 


the representative of Panama, who made use of a positid 


of greater freedom than responsibility to include in a speed 
of unusual candour, the dogmatic declaration : 





“It is impossible to carry out any collective undertaking, il 
favourable psychological condition does not exist in the com 
munity, capable of supplying the necessary inspiration with firmne 
and conviction. 
in the bosom of the League of Nations, for faith is dead in evel 
heart.” 

I have perhaps allowed Geneva Impressions to be a lit 
over-coloured by the inevitable Geneva depressions, and! 
is fair to remember that as I write the Assembly is J 
young. 

Before it ends there may ‘be a more hopeful tale to tell: 
I am, Sir, &c., A Visitor TO GENEVA. 





























But this psychological condition does not ex 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«Oedipus Rex.” By Sophocles. Translated by Gilbert 
Murray. At the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 


for @ fortnight, and a fortnight only, Sir John Martin Harvey 

is presenting the Gilbert Murray—Max Reinhardt version ‘of 

dedipus Rex at Covent Garden. He gave it first as long ago 

1912, and Sir John’s name, rightly or wrongly, has been 

» much associated with drama of a one-week-stand category, 

tat it should be said forthwith and forthright that this 

rformance is a very different matter. Time will be short by 
the day these words appear, but readers within a very wide 
ndius of Covent Garden should not lose their present oppor- 
tunity of seeing one of the greatest of all plays. True, one 
ned not be a Hellenist to realise that it is a version at two 
rmoves from the original: the Greek has suffered a certain 
gachange in its transference into English ; and the massive 
erepuscular effect of the Reinhardt vision is a metropolitan 
enception imposed on the simpler city-state. But in the 
playhouse the pedants are confounded: the play lives, and 
stabs the imagination with an almost unbelievable force. 
Nobody need fear seeing at Covent Garden this week one of 
those insipid reproductions of Greek drama which occasion- 
ily amble over a College garden in summer term. This is 
virile, efficient, almost unscrupulously theatrical. But if these 
Greek tragedies can at all be rendered in the dark and gilded 
cabinets which are the theatres of modern Europe, it is only 
by such methods of adaptation as here. 

“. .. All the riches yester sun 
Saw in this house were rich in verity,” 

says the Messenger in that great concluding speech ; and the 
words are true of the performance in London this week. 

The cast has been chosen and produced with great skill. 
All the chief parts are played and spoken with clear-cut 
distinction. If this is the so-called ** Shakespearean ” acting, 
ket us have more of it. Miss Miriam Lewes gives a fine per- 
formance as Jocasta, and Mr. Baliol Holloway’s Creon is as 
fimly excellent as one might expect from this accomplished 
payer. But perhaps the best thing in the whole performance 
is Mr. Franklin Dyall’s rendering of the short but highly 
eflective part of the Messenger. ' Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
verse is here at its highest pitch, and with Mr. Dyall’s aid it is 
transformed into a moment of lasting beauty. All who saw Mr. 
Dyall’s performance as Solness in The Master Builder must 
have recognised in him an actor of the very first class. Too 
often the dramas of crook and drawing-room have claimed him, 
The chorus, a supreme technical problem in any such produc- 
tion, is no less finely schooled, and thoroughly responsive to 
the temper of the play. 

Of Sir John Martin Harvey himself, one can only say that 
it is a pleasure to see him in a part worthy of his stature. 
He bears his years as magnificently as his Theban crown. 
To young actors he is a model of sound enunciation, dignified 
grace and enriched experience. 


“Follow Your Saint.” 
Theatre 

Tas is in essence an old-style blood-and-thunder drama, but 
the blood is discreetly shed off-stage, and the thunder has 
been so muted by the restrained realism of Mr. Basil Dean’s 
Producticn that only an occasional rumble is audible. The 
ainstay of the plot are our old friends the Candida, Trio— 
here are the ageing husband, the younger wife, the love- 
The wife’s egregious lover, and a dark mystery 
ocerning the boy’s parentage and upbringing complete the 
One is in constant, but vain, expectatisn that 
his mystery will be further resolved, and that the relationship 
f the trio will be found to be of an almost Sophoclean 
‘omplexity. 

Like so many plays whose values are of the theatre only, 
his provides good opportunity for effective acting. Miss 
ina Best, Mr. Nicholas Hannen and Mr. Francis Lister are 
ill as good as could be, and it is largely thanks to them that 
he evening is tolerable. Mr. Geoffrey Keen makes an 
xeellent début as the boy. One looks forward to seeing 
1m in a worthier réle. Rvurert Hart-Davis, 


By Lesley Storm. At the Queen’s 


The Cinema 


“Maria Bashkirtseff.’ At Studio One———‘ My Man 
Godfrey.” At the Leicester Square Theatre 


Ir is little more than fifty years since Maria Basbkirtseff died ; 
if her lungs had not failed, she might have been alive today, 
but already the film magnates are rearranging her life in what 
they consider a better film pattern. No historical novelist 
would dare to take such liberties, to invent for the eighteen- 
year-old Maria Bashkirtsefi, who as far as anyone can tell 
from her journal had no experience of sexual passion (the 
nearest she came to it was for the sick Bastien-Lepage), a 
reciprocated love for Maupassant. This melancholy, intre- 
spective and ambitious girl with the broad shoulders, big 
breasts and Spanish hips, becomes a blithe and bony blonde 
of mature years, who holds hands with Maupassant in moon- 
light and dreams of country cottages. The same evening 
she overhears her family doctor telling Maupassant’s rival 
that she has only a few weeks to live, and so she dismisses 
Maupassant, feigning that she cares less for him than for 
the gold medal of the forthcoming exhibition. But the 
film imagination rises even higher into the great inane, the rival 
lover himself wins the medal, takes it to Maupassant and 
asks that he, as one of the judges, shall present it to Maria, 
so that she may die happy. And to Maupassant, at her 
bedside, Maria reveals that she cares nothing for the medal 
and had dismissed him only because she loved him. Who, 
after all this, could believe that there is not a single mention 
of Maupassant in Maria Bashkirtsefi’s journal? “A free 
adaptation of historical facts,’ the programme calls it, and 
one wonders that the adapters lost such an opportunity for 
oriental passion, Disraeli and desert sands as Maria’s meeting 
with De Lesseps at an Embassy reception gave them, where 
he told her “a long story of nurses and babies and Suez canal 
shares,” a story on which much might have been founded to 
convince the great public that real lives are as banal and 
melodramatic as those of the screen. It is difficult, repelled 
by the dishonesty and the vulgarity of this ‘ free adaptation,” 
to be quite fair to the merits of the picture: the careful and 
discreet period setting and Herr Hans Jaray’s performance as 
Maupassant, which gives the right impression of dapper despair, 
of spiritual nihilism in a well-cut coat, against the plush, the 
baroque mirrors, the ornate decorations of private rooms. 

My Man Godfrey, for three-quarters of its way, is acutely 
funny. The adventure of a sane man among the witless 
wealthy, the story opens with a “ scavenging party ” at the 
Waldorf-Ritz to which competitors are expected to bring, be- 
sides such assorted objects as bowls of goldfish, goats and 
mangles, “‘ a forgotten man.’ Mr. William Powell, unshaven 
and for once more bitter than bright, is secured by a lovely 
nitwit from a rubbish dump under Brooklyn Bridge. The 
chaotic scene of the shrieking alcoholic rich, leading goats and 
waving mangles through the great chromium halls, is perhaps 
the wittiest, as well as the noisiest, sequence of the year, but 
the film does not maintain quite so high a standard. Mr. 
William Powell, adopted in place of a dead Pomeranian by 
the lovely brainless competitor, Miss Carole Lombard, whose 
voice unwinds in an endless enchanting ribbon of inanities, 
becomes the family butler, but alas! before the end he proves 
to be of even better blood, and Boston blood at that, than his 
employers, nor does * the social conscience ”’ remain agreeably 
implicit. Mr. Powell is made to preach a sermon to the 
assembled family on social réform after saving them from 
bankruptcy by his knowledge of the stock markets and— 
curious moral—a huge luxury club rises on the site of the 
rubbish dump in which his old down-and-out friends are given 
employment in elegant uniforms. But though “ the social 
conscience” is a little confused, the film, in the earliersequences, 
well conveys the atmosphere of an American Cherry Orchard, of 
a class with little of the grace and all the futility and some of 
the innocence of its Russian counterpart. Unfortunately 
to these Americans prosperity returns, there is no dignified exit 
while the axes thud in the orchard, only the great glossy club 
rising over the wilderness of empty tins, and, last muddle and 
bewilderment, the marriage of the reformer and the brainless 
** lovely.” GrauaAM GREENE. 
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Music 
The Autumn Season 


AFTER an unusually long lull, during:which the only music 
to be heard in London has been at the Promenade Concerts 
—a large enough exception—the autumn season is upon us 
like an army with banners. Musical activity in London 
seems to grow every yeat more busy, if not in every direction 
more healthy. If there is a falling-off in the number of 
recitalists—though there are plenty to keep one busy— 
there has been an enormous increase in the number of orches- 
tral concerts, due, one supposes, to the modern usurpation 
by conductors of the place in popular esteem once held by 
singers and virtuoso instrumentalists. Just as in the old 
days the audience wished to hear, not ** Caro Nome,” but 
Mme. X singing it, so nowadays they want not Beethoven's 
Symphony but Mr. Y ‘conducting it—and especially they 
like to watch the antics whereby they imagine that he conveys 
to the orchestral players his intentions. 

But the remarkable thing about the coming season is not 
the number of orchestral concerts with somewhat humdrum 
programmes, but the sudden ebullition of operas. No less 
than four different companies are to be heard in London 
before Christmas. The season at Sadler’s Wells began last 
week with a performance of Falstaff, and new productions of 
Aida and The Mastersingers of Nuremberg are to be added to 
the repertory. This indicates an ambitious advance in the 
direction of grand spectacular opera, and, with memories 
of the good show the Company has put up in Lohengrin and 
Boris Godunov, I am not going to say that it is unwise. It is 
a pity, however, that Miss Baylis stills feels herself unable to 
give more encouragement to native opera. There is surely 
a place in her repertory for Vaughan Williams, whose name 
is neither obscure nor unpopular. At Covent Garden we 
are to have three different companies. One comes from 
Dresden with a repertory of Mozart, Strauss and Wagner, 
and, since Herr Strohbach is one of the producers at 
Dresden, we may expect to be shown something we do not 
know about the staging of opera. The second company, 
formed by Mr. Albert Coates and Mr. Vladimir Rosing, will 
present a repertory of Russian, Italian and English works, 
the latter including an opera on * Pickwick” by Mr. Coates 
and an operetta by Roger Quilter. Finally, a season of opera, 
presumably in English, is promised by Sir Thomas Beecham 
as a Christmas-box. 

The recitalists may be fewer, but they are still unnumbered 
as the sands—and most of them, alas ! not more considerable. 
Mr. Holt seems to have as many “celebrated” boy and 
girl violinists up his sleeve as ever, ready to be produced 
to an astonished publie like the conjurer’s rabbits. Mr. 
Menuhin has set a fashion—but also, unfortunately for his 
successors, a standard. Among chamber-concerts I would 
call attention to the annual visit of the Busch Quartet, whose 
performances of the nineteenth-century German classics are 
as fine as any to be heard today. Otherwise there is a dearth 
of chamber-music; and there seem to be more first-rate 
orchestras than string quartets of that rank, 

Finally, there is a body of musicians, whose activities 
cannot in the ordinary way receive much notice in these 
columns—-the amateurs. A number of amateur orchestras 
vive every year their concerts in the Queen’s Hall or elsewhere. 
Many of them, such as the Amateur Orchestra of London, 
and the orchestras of the big Banks and Insurance Companies, 
have attained a really high standard. They may be assisted 
in the wind department by professionals, but the main body 
consists of genuine amateurs. Nothing could be more 
heaithy than their enthusiasm, for they are doing the most 
important thing of all—making music for themselves, instead 
of being content to take it from others. Their programmes 
may not be important as * news,” since they naturally tend 
to play the music they have learnt to love—though they 
often give works that are unjustly neglected by the professional 
orchestras, such as the Symphonies Dyofak did not write 
from the New World. These players are, with the choral 
societies, an important factor in our musical life and they 
are not likely to become less important as the boys and girls, 
whose taste and enthusiasm is being cultivated by Mr. Robert 
Mayer, grow up and wish to become active as well as passive 
inusic-lovers. DYNELEY Hussry. 
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Freilichtspiele 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 
the APP 


Das Bediirfnis nach grossem und berauschendem Theater ; 


: ; = fe enjé 
in Deutschland rapide gewachsen. Was dem Volke jp a ane 
Schauspielhiusern geboten wurde, war mehr oder minder in i 
a . . uf Y . 
Kunst, die auf einen geschlossenen Raum beschrank ¥ ee 
: 


und dadurch auf die grossen Massen auch beschrinkt Wik, 
Die Massenaufziige und Millionenparaden  steigerten 4, 
Trieb von einer intensiven Kunst, dem Kennzeichen de 
Weimarer Republik, zu der extensiven Kunst der Preity) 
Theater, dem Symbol des Dritten Reiches. 

Es ist durchaus verstiindlich, dass das alljihrliche Somme 
Theater von Niirnberg die Massen, trotz der imposanten Regi 
und der prominenten Akteure auf die Dauer alein pig 
befriedigen kann. So wuchsen die “ Open-Air” Thea, 
beinahe tiber “Nacht wie Pilze aus der Erde. Deutsehjgy 
besitzt gegenwirtig beinahe ein Vierteltausend  Frejjic) 
Theater, von denen die von Frankfurt und Heidelberg y 
immer die bekanntesten und interessantesten sind. 

In Frankfurt, der Stadt Goethes, Bornes und Schon 
hauers, bildet der ‘ Rémer,” Deutschland bedeutendss 
Rathaus, die natiirliche Fassade fiir jene klassischen Stiiq 
die schon an sich auf Massenwirkung berechnet waren, 
mit anderen Worten : mehr Schiller als Goethe. Hier feiey, 
* Fiesko,” jenes hochaktuelle Verschwoérer-Spektakelstig 
und ** Die Jungfrau von Orleans ” mit ihrer ebenso aktuely 
religidsen ‘‘Fiihrer ’-Mystik wahre Triumphe. — Beson& 
die ‘“ Jungfrau,” die einen Krénungszug von tausend 
Statisten anfiihrt, wie der Reiseprospekt riihmt, hatte tnj 
der volligen Zeit-und Ort-Fremdheit, einen grossen Erfol 
Auch der * Faust,” der auf zwei Podien gespielt wird, pail! up | 
die Massen. achards) 

In Heidelberg wurden Goethe, Hebbel und Shakespeare y trates & 
erster Stelle gespielt. Der “‘ Gitz von Berlichingen ” jst hig fru 
das starkste Erlebnis, das durch das Spiel von Heinrid pound. 
George zur gréssten Steigerung gebracht wird. Die grigif'? be 2” 
Ruine Deutschlands und der grésste Ichspieler Deutschland €Ve 
vereinigen sich hier in dem kraftgenialischen Jugendwer Put a tre 
Goethes, zu einem Akkord von Kraft und Leben, den Land fmit alt 
schaft, Luft und Licht zum Klingen bringen. In Hebbel instead 0 
* Agnes Bernauer ” hat Herr Wilhelm von Scholz, der bekannigg 54 9™ 
Verfasser von Denkgedichten und gereimten Aphorismegg tot of 
kurzer Hand die Textstellen aus gestrichenen Szenen ander Mr. Spe 
Personen in den Mund gelegt. So blieben Dichtung wig? Sect 
Hintergrund dem Publikum verdunkelt, das sich dafiir ag™¢ 
den Justizgriiueln schadlos hielt. Shakespeare musste es sid acquired 
gefallen lassen, dass seine “ Komiédie der Irrungen” in eine "ought 
tollen Jahrmarkttrubel getaucht wurde, der scgar den Rahme™iness ¢ 
des Schlosshofes sprengte. So wurde es ein von Reinhaniif§™4 8te¢ 
dem Griinder solcher Spektakelstiicke entlehntes Schaustiifg!™! nO 
in dem die Pirouetten die Pointen t6teten. ppl 

Heidelberg ist fiir Stil und Entwicklung des deutsche 
Freilichtspiels deswegen so wichtig, weil es nicht nur ti lnfectic 
alteste Universitat, sondern auch das iilteste Freiiuft-Theatef§: This s 
in seinem Schlosshof besitzt, wo lange vor Reinhardt wigs bee 
Goebbels die buntbemiitzten Narren der Alma Mater ih—uprune 
** Gaudeamus *’-Scherze mit Zwerg Perkeo und dem Tromftht ma 
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peter von Siackingen ausfiihrten. distribut 
Nach den Freiluft-Vorstellungen von Lustgarten, Tempe, in t 











hoferfeld, Olympia und Niirnberg ist es mit dem Schluss (efthistles 
Sommerspielzeit notwendig, Bilanz zu ziehen. ae alloy 

Was die Werke betrifft, so haben sich solche aim_ bestejat too | 
bewahrt, die méglichst wenig auf das Wort gestellt sind, niciiff* noxiot 
in Innenriumen spielen, die Handlung langsam anwachsiffiwt be 
und absinken lassen. Im Allgemeinen sind Shakespeattifeighbor 
Werke gut geeignet, da ihre Dekorationen durch den Muijfalture 
des Schauspielers erklirt werden kénnen. ration ¢ 

Der Schauspieler muss mehr,, Akrobat und Kérperkiinstifprincip] 
sein als im Innentheater. Ubergrosse Deutlichkeit, vidfeultivat 
Pausen, und immer nach vorne sprechen, sind wichtig. Rideratic 

Die Regie muss die langen Wege zur Spiel lache vermeide 
Sie muss verstehen, mit Lichtwirkunge> und Symbolen {Anima 
Vorgiinge zu unterstreichen oder zu untermalen. — Einlagt 
und Massenszenen sollen die Ermiidung des Zuschave ‘ety 
verhindern helfen. Empire 

Das Freilichtspiel in Deutschland ist ein wichtiger Kult) the 
faktor geworden. Zustimmung und Ablehnung bieten eis myc 
Masstab, an dem man heute nicht nur den Stand der Ku yey yy, 
ablesen und priifen kann, F, 6. wl, br 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


the Apple of the Moment 


heater ; We enjoy things in their season, and at present I am ready 
ke in dy maintain that no apple on the list is better than St. 
Inder verard. One must, of course, bow to the claims of Cox and 


ANKt yy ie rare Ribston, but St. Everard has the consistency of a 
kt wink (ux, a large share in its savour and is of an agreeable size 
Tten de gi colour. It is certainly not known so widely as it ought 
ichen dg be known. It is healthy and at least a fair bearer. Some 
Preity yaierful apples have been bred more or less lately, but 
takes years to discover whether they will becuine ‘‘ good 
yurket apples.” There is no reason why the owner of an 
MB yommercial orchard should wait on this rather elusive 
id wyrket quality. Cox has his new rivals, as well as the old 
ata piston from which he was bred. I should put St. Everard 
utschlary soe, and beyond all question Ellison’s Orange, though 
Freilict jisnot such a good keeper, is another. An apple of which 
Derg ny emarket expects much is the Monarch, a rival to Bramley’s 
welling. It is reckoned at present that about 70 per cent. 
Schopey ithe apples grown commercially in Kent are Bramley’s. 
utendstall greasy protective skin, its keeping qualities, its size and 
D Stic yt least its regular and free-bearing qualities compose 
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en. Ak virtues that have raised it above all competitors among 
 feiert “okers.” ‘The Monarch has all these qualities and a fairer 
akelstig qmplexion. Some of the trees at this moment are a treat 


— see. Will Bramley, like Cox, admit a rival ? 
esonder * * * * 
ma The Influence of Grass 
n Enfol Ina commercial orchard belonging to a small-holder (who 
rd, pack °e UP his work as a cricket professional for the sake of his 
oechards) is a tree of another market favourite which illus- 
speare a trates a queer scientific fact. It is a Lord Derby, which 
> it hig Dears fruit so big that a single apple is apt to weigh a whole 
Hein ound. These giants from the most vigorous trees are wont 
tobe a vivid green with little or no intrusion of any other 
tschlanig tint, even in years when the sunshine is hot and plentiful. 
sendwenfy Put a tree in the midst of grass instead of dug land and the 
n Lani iit altogether changes colour. The apple grows pinkish 
Hebb ustead of green, and is probably rather smaller. The blush 
sasymptom of slightly reduced vitality due to the competi- 
tin of the roots with the grasses. That famous F.R.S., 
Mr. Spenser Pickering, who tried for years to penetrate 
the secret of this behaviour in apples, used to show one 
tre on which he could colour the fruit to his choice. It 
aquired a certain redness as soon as a covering of grass was 
in ein tought within the circumference of the boughs, and the 
Rahmegl “ness deepened as the grass neared the trunk. I grant that 
sinharii” 4 green apple such redness marks lowered vitality ; but I do 
wt know whether the converse would hold, and a naturally 
rd apple lose some of its redness on the approach of the grass. 
* %* % * 
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eutschet 
nur diglnfectious Weeds 
~The: This small fruit farm is side by side with another that 
dt wniffilas been much neglected these many years. It remains 
iter ihimpruned and, what is worse, unsprayed, with the result 
1 Trommtht many of the diseases to which apples are prone are 
distributed among more careful and scientific neighbours. 
Tempe, in the same neighbourhood, are farms afforested with 
iluss digthistles and ragwort which either remain uncut or if cut 
tte allowed to mature their seed on the ground. They are 
1 besteiffcut too late and left lying. The flying seeds of these officially 
id, nicif#" noxious weeds’ people neighbouring farms. It should 
wachs#™ut be possible for such idle cultivators to infect their 
espearg@meighbours’ property. Few reforms in agriculture and horti- 
n Mu@falture are more necessary than a more drastic adminis- 
tition of the Noxious Weeds Act and the extension of the 
kiinsth#inciple embodied in that Act to other enemies of good 
it, vigitiltivation. A bad neighbour should be forced into con- 
Mderation for a good neighbour. In these matters he can be. 
‘meidet * * * ce 


len (Animal Preservation 


ting It was remarkable in the latest report of that admirable 

schaunciety Whose object is the preservation of the fauna of the 
ail Himpire that the only danger mentioned was the mongoose 
cule inthe West Indies. It seems that naturalisation is at least 

‘n ems much to be feared as indiscriminate destruction. How 

a ty many are the examples! In England we have the little 
o UW 


Wl, brought from Spain by Lord Lilford, the grey squirrel 


(brought to Woburn by the Duke of Bedford and elsewhere 
by others) ; the musk rat, which had already undermined and 
indeed. quite destroyed the strength of canal banks in Austria 
and Hungary. The little barking deer or Muntjac did a deal 
of damage, though its numbers were very small, to market 
garden crops in Bedfordshire. If it were not killed off the 
Amherst pheasant would do much harm to other varieties. 
A few too ardent hunting officers inflicted the fox on Australia, 
and its ravages, which are serious, are often forgotten in the 
superior menace of the imported rabbit. The importation of 
plants and bugs—some of set purpose, some accidental—has 
done incalculable mischief. It is high time that all or any 
importation of a new beast or plant should be most strictly 
regulated. Such importation may be most beneficial—no one 
wishes to expel from England the Mongolian pheasant or the 
larch—but it is only the expert who should decide what is 
certainly good, what possibly dangerous. 
* * * * 


Roosting Attitudes 

A controversy rages in a newspaper published in Boston, 
U.S.A., on the subject of roosting birds. One naturalist 
asserted that all birds always sleep with the head under the 
wing, as the nursery rhyme reports of the robin, poor thing, 
in cold weather. A more careful observer, though avoiding 
the use of always and never, maintains that the habit of 
birds is to put their heads under the long feathers that conceal 
the upper joint of the wing. The head is outside the wing. 
The question is more easily settled by aviculturists than field 
observers. Do canaries, love-birds, doves, parrots, all practise 
the same attitude, and what is it ? For myself I do not think 
that I ever saw a bird put his head under his wing ; and my 
memory of the silhouette of birds seen roosting at night is that 
many of them do not put their heads under anything, though 
undoubtedly the head generally rests against the shoulder. I 
imagine that birds in Britain behave in this regard in very 
much the same way as birds in America. Authorities at the 
Zoos should be able to settle the controversy. There is 
certainly no universal habit. An owl does not do the same as 
a canary. 

* * * * 

Dilatory Migrants 

A dweller in East Norfolk saw the swallows and the martins 
disappear at the beginning of the third week of September, 
but found the birds, especially martins, very plentiful in 
Hertfordshire a few days later. They have given few signs 
towards the south and west of moving off. This autumnal 
migration is a very desultory business compared with the 
often sharp definitions of the spring movements when more 
important things than warmth and comfort are in prospect. 
Some of the now famous storks, brought up in Kent for the sake 
of research into migratory instincts, flew south in the orthodox 
manner and then returned to the neighbourhood of their 
earlier home. It is at least possible that other birds so change 
their mind; they certainly do not go straight ahead, 
but wait on the weather and the supplies of food. We all 
have seen plover, fieldfare and especially redwing driven south 
in hordes by severe cold in winter ; and, though less obviously, 
weather so influences the birds that leave us on the edge 
of the frosty months. 

* x * x 


Local Trees 

That idealistic, sometimes almost mystic body, the Men 
of the Trees, has devised an ingenious scheme for commemo- 
rating the Coronation. The proposal is to plant a succession 
of groups of trees all the way from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats. Each group is to consist of nine trees of different 
sorts. Each group will contain an oak and the rest will be 
selected, according to the dictates of soil and climate, and 
sweet chestnut, mountain ash, beech and hornbeam are 
to be planted where possible. The scheme will need a deal 
of organising, and tree-lovers in all the counties en route are 
to be mobilised. The Society (whose address is 10 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1) are to produce in October a magazine of their 
own, under the title Trees; and an exhibition of tree 
portraits, so to say, will be held at the Garden Club from 
November 5th to 8th. 

W. Breacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


. [ Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 

author, which will be treated as confidential_—Ed. Tue Sprecraror.] 


THE CONVICT’S LIFE 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectartor.] 

Sir,—May I, as an ex-convict, thank you for your splendid 
article on the life of the convict in The Spectator of September 
18th? The day when prisoners will themselves be asked to take 
a hand in their own management is apparently too far off to be 
discussed in England—although the experiment has met 
with outstanding success in Russia, in Belgium (under the 
Cottage Plan), and in at least one penitentiary in America. 
But it is such reforms as you advocate which will pave the way 
for the socialised prisons of the future, where the mind-lesions 
of the criminal will be no longer exacerbated but cured. 


Meanwhile, I should like to add to your humane comments 
on the external life of the convict a few remarks upon his 
inner life. 

The relations between society and the criminal are compli- 
ated by the fact that, whereas the average citizen conceives 
an enormous gulf dividing him from the criminal, the criminal 
‘an perceive no such gulf. Now whether or not such a 
vital distinction obtains depends entirely on what meaning 
you attach to the term “‘criminal.’”? Of course the lawyers 
have a definition of their own, but every reflective person will 
recognise its inadequacy. If the term isto have any significance 
it must be defined in the terms of other laws than theirs. I, 
for example, have been a criminal, with a list of convictions 
dating from my eleventh year. But there is a sense in which 
I have been an almost abjectly law-abiding person. From 
my very youngest days I adapted myself whole-heartedly to 
the community I lived in, accepting its values, observing its 
conventions, obeying its imperatives. Submissiveness could 
go no further. If to be law-abiding is to act according to the 
dictates of the community you were born in, then there was 
never a more law-abiding person than myself. 

But unfortunately the community I was born in was a 
small one at variance with the larger community containing 
it. In obeying the laws of the criminal quarter I incurred 
the disapproval of the law-courts. And that is, of course, as 
it should be. The Law is right to demand of us more than a 
mere obedience to local influences. Not to be in communion 
with the spirit of the Law is to be a social dead-weight, 
valueless, superfluous. So much the most hardened criminals 
“an realise. But what they resent is the limiting of its 
application. Surely, what is sauce for the burglar is sauce 
for the burgher: and the citizen, who never in all his 
respectable life rises above the conventions of his class and 
group, is equally criminal with myself. Rogue and peasant 
slave feature in the same indictment. 

The real criminality, I should say, is in the attachment to 
things—property, systems, institutions—barren at the best, 
instead of attachment to people, through whom one can reach 
to the ultimate satisfactions. This is the cause of most 
social evils; it is certainly the cause of most * acquisitive 
crime.” I have known moments when, creeping burglar- 
iously through strange houses, the shadows have seemed 
to close protectively about me, and the rhythms of my 
being have sunk unto the silence of small night-noises till 
I have become as it were the focal point of a vast brooding 
darkness, so menacing that all the life in me has cowered 
fearfully from myself. Such moments are a dearth of sentience 
so near to death that the repossession of one’s body by the 
living forces has been vivid as a re-birth, full of a thankfulness 
that one is no longer a part of the encroaching universe of 
things. To have felt oneself the agent of all that is malevolent 
and cruel is no pleasant experience, even for a burglar: and 
I have come away from such episodes hating the very booty 
I carried, and grateful even for the sight of a living policeman 
on his rounds. 

The true fault of the thief, then (I confine my remarks to 
offenders against property, because such offenders number 
at least three-quarters of the prison-population of this country), 
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is that he is preoccupied with matter instead of with men, 
And it is with such types that imprisonment, the bare fag of 
imprisonment, could achieve real success. The bars ate 
unrelenting, the walls lower an everlasting menace, And 
from such dearth men turn to their own kind. sn,—M 

I may instance my own case. I was bred in an environmey 
which concentrated the vague, diffused materialism of thy 
modern world into a stark and uncompromising hunger fq 
money. Accepting these values, I went to prison; and in 
prison I lost them. How? It is said that men dying of stg. 
vation in arctic regions dream of roaring fires and high-piled 
banquets. Similarly, I compensated the dearth of the prison py 
dreaming of the delights of unrestrained intercourse with men, 
I don’t know that it has been ascertained whether the gastro. 
nomic visions of the arctic explorers make them discontented 
with everyday fare when they return to civilisation : but I haye 
certainly found in myself, since my return from penal seryj. 
tude, an added sensibility to, and sense of responsibility foy, 
the prevailing social discordances. 
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This attitude seems to me to be so necessarily an outcone 
of prison experience that it was for a long time difficult fo 
me to understand (a) why I had not reached the same attitude 
during previous, shorter terms of imprisonment, and (b) how 
it is that so few of my fellow-prisoners arrived at the same 
viewpoint. ; 

But upon reflection I see that you have to achieve a certain 
cowed and humiliated state before there can be any. vivid 
consciousness of social obligations. You must have know 
and submitted to the physical fact of prison (or in Civil cit. 
cumstances, to the prison of physical facts) before you can 
turn to men as the purveyors of human happiness. And itis 
this physical. awareness of walls—this knowing them “ with 
one’s stomach *’—that is all too rare. You come to prison, 
you submit to the discipline of the place, you act and re-ac 
like a prisoner; but there is a part of the mind that reject 
these things as false and insubstantial. It cannot be reconciled 
to the fact of imprisonment, to its tediums and co 
straints. The resistance is long, it may outlast many 
prison sentences, and while it obtains there is no plac 
for reason in that mind ; all social values must be impressal 
from without, not impelled from within. But at last th 
resistance ceases, and for the first time you realise imprisor: 
ment, the unrelenting hardness of the walls, the implacable 
aggression of the bars. 






































It is hard to convey the dejection accompanying that dix 
covery. It is life at low water, with the mud flats open to 
the view. You see dull, stark matter everywhere limiting 
conditioning, thwarting. No longer does prison seetl 
to you to be an abnormal condition, but simply an exter 
nalisation of a universal circumstance inseparable from 
existence. Your reactions to these unpleasant realisation 
vary. You try to delude yourself that’ you like the nev 
austerity’ of your conceptions; you invent theories 1) 
show that you are ‘* better off’ in prison than elsewher§. 
You become lachrymose with a great self-pity : you seit 
odd sheets of papers and cover them with Wertheresqut 
declamations. You may even dwell on suicide. 


Then suddenly self-pity leaves you as a possible avenue 
escape comes to you. Stones are intractable ; you can real 
sermons in them, but you cannot read sermons to them. Wit 
men you can hope for more. Men can afford you that inter 
penetration and comprehensiveness of being which alot 
gives meaning to existence. So you turn to men. 

Now I know that some such process as this goes on int 
spirit of every prisoner. Because they are so important a parti 


the process, the prison walls are valuable. But when th am, 
prisoner turns from the walls to his fellows, he finds his social 
impulses thwarted. Severe restrictions are placed on hif pp, ; 


intercourse with other prisoners ; and the officials, the onl PX 
other humans with whom he has immediate contact, hag 7, 
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petrified in a disciplinary system which discounts 
humanity. His development is arrested, and the result is the 
jotorious “prison apathy. 

Humane officials, and a disciplinary system which permits 
them to function humanely—these are the most urgent 
requirements of our penal system, Until we have them, the 
pouse of correction will remain a house of corruption.— Yours 


pecome 


jithfully, H. E. Drecras. 
ith mep, Woburn Place, London, W’.C. 
re fact of 
bars 
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me a [To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
¢jg,—Mr. Gedge touches the fundamental weakness of our 
ironment fp prison system when he says that we have not as a nation 
N of the made up our minds what prison is for, whether it is for 
Inger fap vindictive punishment or for cure. The authorities claim 
and in that it is reformative, but actually the real constructive 
+ of stay. fp attempts at reforming the prisoner are few and far between, 
igh-piled and apply mostly to the younger offenders. Something is 
>rison by fy being tried for the adult men at Wakefield, but the number 
‘ith men, fpaffected is small. The payment of.prisoners according to 
€ gastro. fp the work done represents another attempt in the same 
ontentel direction since it aims at stimulating the powers of applica- 
ut Thaye tion on the part of the prisoners so that they may: not lose 
‘al seryj. fall habit of real work, as too often happens in prisons. But 


the money that can be earned is so small that it offers only 
a meagre inducement and the system is still only applied 
in certain prisons ; moreover, the type of work done is all 
too often unsuitable and in every sense uneducative. The 
introduction of evening classes was also a step in the right 
direction since they too help to prevent the development of 
the mental inertia that all the rest of prison life encourages, 
but the extent to which educational facilities are available 
in any prison depends entirely on the attitude of the par- 
ticular governor, and at the best they provide only a palliative 
toa life that is fundamentally deadening to all strength of 
purpose, all sense of responsibility or powers of self-reliance. 
Prison life as we know it in this country implies a repressive 
discipline and a constant surveillance that must after a time 
unfit the prisoner to face the difficulties of life outside the 
prison walls. It is not surprising that prison has proved, 
as Mr. Gedge says, a grotesque failure as a means of curing 
criminal tendencies. 
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He asks how many prisoners have already had previous 
prison sentences. The answer is provided by the figures 
issued annually by the Prison Commissioners. In 1934, out 
of over 38,000 men prisoners there were 17,600 who were 
known to have been in prison before. For women the pro- 
portion is even higher. Even allowing for the fact that 
these figures are swollen by a stage army of individuals who 
have served more than one prison sentence in the course of 
the year, they are disconcerting enough. What is needed 
a fundamental change in the whole idea of prison discipline. 
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There have been developments in other countries that prove 
beyond question how much can be done by introducing a 
system of self-government into the prisons. Mott Osborne’s 
Beperiment at Sing Sing provides one outstanding example 

ofthis. In this country we have not yet begun to realise 


le from anne : k : 
lisation the possibilities of such things as applied to adult prisoners. 
the nev Mt. Gedge refers particularly to the unsuitability of prison 


ife to the sexual offender who comes back again and again. 
It is obvious as he says that psychological treatment is needed 
in such instances, but even if this is not available, as it cer- 
ainly should be, we might at least provide some improve- 
lent on the present system by sending such men to a prison 
amp in the country where they would have plenty of out- 
f-door exercise to absorb their energies and would not be 
eft to spend a great part of their time with no occupation— 
ither than morbid brooding—in a prison cell. Prison camps 
hould be an integral part of the prison system, not only of 
urse for sexual offenders. We have the Borstal camp on 
he Wash, and this year a camp has been started in connexion 
vith Wakefield prison. There are these glimmers of light, 
ut need progress in following them be so tragically slow ?— 
am, &c., 
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W. A. ELKIN, 


wo a The Howard League for Penal Reform, Hon, Press Secretary. 
7 havé Parliament Mansions, Orchard St., 


London, S.W.1. 
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DICTATORSHIP AND SOCIAL REFORM 

[To the Ediior of Tur. Specrator.] 
Si1r,—-I would like to suggest, what has often been urged before, 
that statistics give an inadequate picture of national health. 
Few people who have any knowledge of Germany and the 
Seandinavian countries ean doubt the inferiority of the average 
Englishman’s physique. Indeed a_ realisation of this 
inferiority, which has long prevailed abroad, is slowly becom- 
ing generalin England. Iam not competent to decide whether 
natural selection during the War and post-War years served 
to invigorate the German stock, but if this was the case, then 
we in England may expect a magnificent generation to result 
from the under-nourishment from which half our population 
is suffering today, and our finest manhood will no doubt 
come from the distressed areas. 

The most significant thing about England is, not that we 
have inefficient institutions, but that our efficient institutions 
do not produce the expected results. I gladly believe that 
the British Public Health Service is the first in the world, 
but it does not produce a virile nation—any more than our 
excellent schools give us an educated one, our churches one 
that is aware of spiritual values, or than our B.B.C., despite 
its lectures, concerts and news service, has been able to arrest 
a steady decline in the cultural level of the people and the 
reporting standards of the Press. This failure of good instru- 
ments to do good work is very significant, but it does at least 
suggest that a mere improvement in the efficiency of our 
administration, which might conceivably follow from the 
adoption of Fascism, would not necessarily benefit the nation. 
The roots of our trouble lie deeper. Yours faithfully, 

85 Canterbury Avenue, Ilford. Lionet H. Trier. 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Srr,—I was much interested in the excellent letter from Mr. 
W. Brend in your issue of September 25th, which gave figures 
showing that the British social and hygiene administration 
compares very favourably with that of Germany. 

It may interest your readers that the incidence of children’s 
diseases has risen considerably since the advent of the Nazis 
to power. The following figures are taken from the German 
Statistical Yearbook, 1935. 


Scarlet fever Diphtheria 
cases. cases. 
1932 55,923 65,414 
1933 79,830 77,340 
1934 110,706 113,396 


Furthermore the mortality from these complaints has risen 
50 per cent., and in the case of measles 77.4 per cent., during 
the same period. This is no doubt due to the measures taken 
by the Nazis soon after coming to power, resulting in a shortage 
of lard and other fats. 

These figures seem to be a conclusive reply to those people 
who assert that under the Nazi régime social conditions have 
improved in Germany, and ask us to embrace the same 
blessings in this country. —Yours sincerely, 

Erwin Krarr. 
17 Chesterford Gardens, London, NW. 3. 


THE INCORRECT PRAYER BOOK 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sir,—I should like to point out a deduction to be made from 
the case cited by Mr. Mead in your issue of September 18th, 
not necessary for his point. It was there laid down, in the 
broadest possible terms, and especially by Lord Loreburn in 
the House of Lords, that, if a marriage is valid according to 
the secular law of England, it is valid also by Church law. 
It follows, therefore, that all marriages of persons properly 
divorced are valid for all Church purposes, and, consequently, 
that both parties to them are entitled to Communion and must 
not be repelled as ‘ notorious evil livers.” No doubt the 
Bishops and clergy know of the case, and I understand that a 
large number of them, whom it displeases, simply ignore it. 
In disobeying the law because they do not like it, it seems to 
me that they place themselves in the same position as farmers 
who refuse to pay tithes, but the clergy do not appear to 
tolerate the breaking of the law in the latter instance. Some, 
I believe give communion to the * innocent ” party, and refuse 
it to the “ guilty.” As to how “ innocence ~ and “ guilt ” 
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should be apportioned when a husband, pestered by the urgent 
solicitations of a wife who finds her marriage vows irksome to 
her, goes and commits bogus adultery in an hotel, I am not 
qualified to decide, but the law does not differentiate between 
the validity of their respective subsequent marriages.— 

5 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. ALFRED FELLows. 


THE MEANING. OF. NUREMBERG 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectaror.] 
Sir,—Reading Lord Allen of Hurtwood’s admirable article 
on the significance of Nuremberg, one is at first struck with 
the importance of his suggestion—that the cessation of 
extra-territorial propaganda on the part of the Komintern 
would permit of Germany’s reintroduction into the concert 
of Europe. Until one recollects the irrefutable evidence 
of Nazi propaganda in Spain, South-West Africa, Danzig, 
Austria, the U.S.A., and elsewhere. So Lord Allen’s idea 
is just another “ if.’ If every country refrained from 
meddling with the domestic affairs of others, all would be 
well. But they do not, and despite official assurance that 
Nazism is “not for export,” both the creed and its war- 
material find their way over frontiers. And so we are back 
on the treadmill of thought. 

_A realistic view of the peace problem requires an open 
mind as to territorial revision. " Yet the efforts of the majority 
of statesmen are directed to ensuring the sanctity of existing 
frontiers and treaties. 

Peace cannot be attained by bilking these vertical discords, 
which arise from glaring inequalities of national fortune. 
Nor can we bilk the horizontal discord which exists every- 
where on account of personal inequalities. We are frightened 
of the extreme forms of it, which masquerade under the 
names of Communism and Fascism, but we do not need 
the polemics of Marxism to realise that the orderly planned 
production of the world’s resources for the general good 
must be substituted for their unfettered exploitation for the 
benefit of the private speculator. The class-war is an ugly 
tool devised as a political weapon to enforce that idea. The 
feeling of general dissatisfaction with capitalist enterprise 
knows no boundaries, and if we de not deal with it by reason- 
able means, we cannot be surprised if we find. ourselves 
facing the crusading violence of totalitarian States. 

I personally have no political convictions or affiliations.— 
Yours faithfully, 

F. J. D. Dickins. 

Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


THE FREE CHURCHES 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 


Sir,—The claim of the English Free Churches, made by 
the Moderator of their Federal Council, to an official share in 
the celebration of events of national importance, on the 
ground that they represent roughly half of the practising 
Christian population is, as you agree, deserving of serious 
consideration by all concerned. But, as you further indicate, 
** fundamental questions, notably that of an Establishment, 
are involved,” and these might give rise to difficulties in 
action. 

The iatter point, however, is without relevance to the 
position of the other established Church in Great Britain, 
viz., the Church of Scotland. Since the Unions of the Crowns 
and Parliaments that Church has had an equal status in the 
eyes of the law as the Church of England. When the King 
crosses the Border he ceases to be an Episcopalian and 
becomes a Presbyterian. Ought not this fact to be recognised 
by the due and active participation in the ceremony of his 
Coronation by representative ministers of the northern 
Kstablishment, say, the Moderator of the General Assembly 
and the Dean of the Thistle and Chapel Royal ? 

Scotland is becoming increasingly conscious of her place 
and rights in the national life. The Scottish Heralds, e.g., 
are claiming that they ought to be invited to the function 
at Westminster in their official capacity, and not merely 
as guests. Those who are anxious to maintain and even 


strengthen the social and political unity of the two parts of 
our common island—Wales added to Britain makes Great 
Britain, so there is no reason why she should not come in, 
too !—against the disruptive forces which are now at work, 


ns 


at any rate in the north, see only too much and urgent reason 
for the stressing of Scotland’s equal share in the joint affair, 
of our composite realm. It will be wise to provide no Materia] 
for the growingly subversive propaganda of Sinn Feiners here 
—I am, yours faithfully, . 
D. E. Atty, 
St. Andrew's Manse, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


THE STATE AS LICENSED VICTUALLER 
[To the Editor of THe SpEcrTator.] 
Sir,—Mr. W. H. Worsnop is unjust to the Liquor Contr) 
Board and the Carlisle Scheme in his criticism of their Work, 
Four points at least can be claimed to the credit of the 
undertaking : 

(a) It has removed all redundant licences from the area, 
without cost to the taxpayer; (b) It has provided well-cop. 
structed and well-managed houses which compare favourably 
with any licensed premises throughout the country ; (¢) jt 
has removed the incentive to private profit which governs the 
licensed trade throughout the country; (d).It has provide 
a capital sum sufficient to redeem. the whole of the licence; 
in the area if at any time that was desired. 

The crucial criticism of the Carlisle Scheme is that the Loc] 
Management Committee have only advisory and not executive 
powers, these lying with the Home Office, which is a law ty 
itself. 

I have visited every house in the area on three occasions 
and am satisfied that in contrast with licensed premises i, 
other parts of the country the houses are well managed, 
structurally suitable for their purpose, and that drinking to 
excess is discouraged throughout the district. 

The Carlisle Scheme, however, is not on a sufficiently large 
scale to draw dogmatic conclusions about it, and the recon: 
mendation of the late Licensing Commission that it should he 
extended over a larger area, say Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland and Westmorland, has much to commend it, 

The common impression of citizens is that the drink problen 
is no longer a menace to the country, but the reverse is the 
case. Our national drink expenditure for 1935 amounted 
to £237,732,000, showing an increase of £8,700,000 on the 
expenditure of 1934; the national convictions for drunken- 
ness show an increase of 37.9 per cent. as compared with 
1932-88 ; and the profits of the Trade stand at £23,000,00 
in 1934-85, as against pre-War profits in 1913-14 of 
£9,970,000. This increase in consumption and in profits is 
mainly due to Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Budget of 1933, 
which reduced the taxation on beer and increased its strength, 





and to the heavy Trade advertising expenditure, which is 
estimated to amount to between two and three millions a year. 

It is true that of this total expenditure, some £128 milliow 
go to the State by way of taxation, but this amount is of cours 
provided by individual citizens, the national individual expen 
diture still standing at £5 4s. 3d. per head of population 
Taking an average family of four persons, this figure represents 
a drink expenditure of about £30 a year, or 12s. a week. 

The plain fact is that the nation will never solve the drink 
problem until the Trade is taken out of private hands, for the 
incentive of personal gain will always be stronger than the 
restrictions imposed by legislation. The ultimate remedy 
would appear to be that the industry should be taken over by 
a national public utility company, on the lines of the Carlisle 
experiment, that all profits earned by the industry should le 
used for the elimination of redundant licences, and that, a 
in the case of the Carlisle Scheme, a capital fund should le 
gradually built-up which would enable the nation to reduc 
the present excessive liquor expenditure by a steady and 
systematic reduction of licences and by the total suspension 0 
every form of publicity used with the intention of educating 
the public in the consumption of stimulants. 

On this point the avowed policy of the Trade, as expressel 
by Sir Edgar Sanders, the secretary of the National Brewer’ 
Association, is worth recalling. Speaking at Birmingham tw 
years ago, he said——*“‘ We want new customers. We want ti 
get the beer drinking habit instilled into thousands, almo* 
millions of young men who do not know the taste of beet.’ 
Our citizens must see that this ambition does not materialise 
I am, yours faithfully, ANGUS -WATSON. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. : 
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ent reason SOME QUESTIONS ON SPAIN 
Int affair, [To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
© material sg,-Some months ago, believing as so many of your recent 
Mers here, «respondents have apparently also believed, that your 
journal would present a fair survey and comment upon the 
. Avry, important afiairs of the moment, I became a yearly subscriber. 
hire ] much regret that I did ‘so. Your tendentious editorial 
gbservations on the Spanish question smacks so much of the 
LLER typical Communism as preached by our Bloomsburian 
intelligentsia that it becomes nauseating, and I much prefer 
re the honest to goodness Bolshevism of the Daily Worker. 
Wr I would ke interested to know, as I know many of your 
it on yaders would also be interested, if you would answer 
tl (Gditorially) the following questions. ; 

(1) Are you a Christian ? 
the area, (2) Do you agree that Communism as manifested in 
Well-con. Russia, or by what you are pleased to call the legitimate 
Vourably § government in Spain, is anti-Christian in its murder of priests 
3 (O18 snd defilement of nuns and sacking of convents both before 
verns the and after the so-called Revolution ? 

Provided (3) If you do agree that these methods are anti-Christian 
> Licences why do you persist in glossing over these horrors and support 
the Spanish Government responsible for them ? 
he Local (4) A propos of (a) your expressed intention in your issue 
‘xecutive of September 25th to allow a number of gentlemen (whose 
a law ty [eft leanings are known) to write articles on Christianity and 
Communism, and (b) the Pope’s recent public and unqualified 
Ceasion, @ denunciation of Communism and all its works and pomps, 
mises inf will you also afford facilities to, say, the Archbishop of West- 
nanaged,#@ minster or Father C. C. Martindale, 5S.J., to contribute to this 
nking tof series ? 

If you will deal with these matters clearly, and publish this 
tly large letter, I will have some respect for your alleged fairness on the 
> recon. Spanish question, as at present I have none. 
r0uld be In your short reference to the Spanish war it is significant 
Jurhan,§ that even as a man you couldn’t find it possible to spare a 
d it, word of praise for the unflinching valour of the Spanish Cadets 
problem who, despite tremendous odds, have kept at bay the so-called 
e is they Government troops, with their massed artillery and quantities 
nountedy °f petrol used in a last resort to burn out the young defenders 

on the of the glorious Alcazar. 

runken- “Even the ranks of Tuscany . . .” does not apparently 
od with apply to the Editor of The Spectator—I am, Sir, yours truly, 
000,000 7 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C.4. | HERBERT MALONE. 
-14 of [(1) Yes. 

rofits is (2) The atrocities mentioned, foul as they are, are not 
f 193i, directed against Christianity as Christianity but against the 
rength, dominant Churches in the two countries, mainly on account 
hich sf of their political and social attitude. 

a year. (3) It has been repeatedly stated in The Spectator that so 


far as atrocities go there is nothing to choose between the two 
sides. We have supported the Government because it holds 
office as the result of a fairly free election; the insurgents 
claim no sanction but force. 

(4) The Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., had already been invited 
to contribute to the series “* Christianity and Communism,” 
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> drink and has consented.—Eb. The Spectator.| 
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emedy THE SHARE-PUSHING EVIL 

ver by [To the Editor of Tur SPecTaAtoR.] 

‘arlise# Sin,—The solution of this problem will require much hard 

uld te thinking, but it is doubtful if the suggestions put forward 

iat, 8H in the article in last week’s Spectator will not create more 

uld ki problems than they would solve. 

reduc You state that ‘‘ If outside brokers are to continue at all 

y and they should require to obtain a licence from the London 

sion! or some Provincial Stock Exchange.” 

cating If the existence of the outside broker depends on the 
securing of a licence in this. way, the London Stock Exchange 

resself’ might as well secure a charter straight away. The whole 

ewe f question goes deeper than this. 

m two You say: “‘That there are many perfectly honest outside 

ant tf brokers is not for a moment to be denied.” 

motf =-This is the question which needs answering: Do these 

beet. perfectly honest outside brokers fulfil a necessary function 

lise-§ Which is not at present, and cannot under present conditions, 


ON. f be fulfilled elsewhere ? 
A problem which the London Stock Exchange has only been 





able to solve because of the co-operation of some of its members 
with outside brokers is the difficulty of creating a real market 
in the shares of the vast number of lesser known public 
companies. It is because the outside broker is free from the 
Stock Exchange restrictions regarding advertising, &c., 
that he is able to find markets which are denied to the inside 
broker. 

In fairness to a vast public who hold shares in the lesser 
known industfial companies, and in fairness to those ““many 
perfectly honest outside brokers ’’ who, at enormous expense, 
have built up a system which insures reasonable freedom of 
exchange in such shares, the solution of the problem of the 
share-pushing evil must, it seems to me, be sought along other 
lines.— Yours faithfully, C. W. Gorpon. 

Broad Street House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


‘MAGISTRATES AND MOTORISTS 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR. |] 

Sir,—Your note on this subject seems to me very reasonable 
but there is one element in the matter which seems deserving 
of notice, viz., the absurd maximum penalties which the law 
permits. The following case came under my notice: A 
Surrey Bench fined a motorist £50 and suspended his licence 
for two years for exceeding the speed limit. I was present 
when the case came before the Appeal Committee at Kingston. 
The police stated that there was no danger. The Committee 
reduced the fine to £10 and the suspension to one year, still, 
in my view, an excessive penalty and one that I do not think 
the Committee would have imposed had the case come before 
them for the first hearing. Now, why should the law permit 
such a punishment for such an offence? It must be remem- 
bered that had there been an element of danger the motorist 
would have been charged with dangerous or negligent driving. 
When magistrates contemplate the penalties permitted they 
may well, like Clive, be astonished at their own moderation. 
—Yours, J.P. 


THE PRICE OF DEMOCRACY 
[To the Editor of Tux SPECTATOR. | 
Str,—The Spectator’s ‘‘News of the Week” remark that 
Communism is probably gaining ground in this country. 
The article entitled ** The Price of Democracy ” is an example 
of one of the reasons of Communism’s growth. 

The smug suggestion that the “ healthy discipline” of a 
labour camp is preferable to dogs, cup-ties and dirt tracks 
is redolent of a bland disregard of the kindred vices entailed 
in the pursuit of bridge, polo and race-horse dealing. Your 
eontributor sows the seeds of Communism when he assumes 
that a shilling wasted at a dirt-track is a sin but that £50,000 
wasted on race-horses is permissible. He never doubts that 
money can do no wrong and it is only poverty which needs 
control and _ discipline. 

So long as our social values, actions and legislation are 
judged and implemented by the need to control poverty 
instead of ending it then Communism and its attendant 
Fascism will proceed towards rending England as they have 
rent Spain. GLapys BING. 

The Greenwood, Sandy Lane, Oxted. 


° 


ROYALTY AND MILITARISM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srpecraror.]} 
Sir,—I would like to use your columns to protest against 
the abominable practice in cinemas of associating Royalty 
with militarism. 

We were horrified the other night when, as visual accom- 
paniment to ‘“ God save the King,” a full-sized head of King 
Edward dissolved into a battleship, then there was a cut to 
activities on the battleship and finally a return to the head 
of the King surrounded by cannons’ mouths glaring out in all 
directions. Perhaps this is a form of mass hypnotism on the 
part of film producers to get us used to the idea of rearmament. 
Whatever their motive, the result is deplorable. By standing 
up to the National Anthem we feel that we are agreeing that 
armaments are our national pride. 

Surely there are many more admirable subjects with which 
to connect the King? If none of these are considered feasible, 
we should be content with sound alone.—Yours obediently, 

30 Grange Road, Eastbourne. Rosemary W. WEAVER. 
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Reflexions of a Diplomat 


By E. H. CARR 


Ix one of his early chapters, Count Sforza derides ‘* books 
which, in scientific manner, describe and define the English, 
the French and the Italians,” and pillories them as ‘* nothing 
but novels prompted by a somewhat pedantic imagination.” 
The condemnation is unduly sweeping. Such studies have 
their value; and the odd thing is that, in spite of Count 
Sforza’s aphorism. his own book is one of them. Its sub-title 
is “A Study in Historical Psychology and International 
Politics; and though it is too discursive to be called 
** scientific,” a good part of it is taken up with discussions 
of those deep-seated differences of mentality which divide 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans and so forth. Indeed, 
though the above-quoted passage concludes with a con- 
temptuous reference to those who classify the French as 
* pre-eminently intellectuals, logicians, Cartesians,’ the 
writer himself on a later page contrasts ‘‘ the powerful, 
Cartesian light of French rationalism’? with the subtler, 
more shaded quality of Italian thought. Having condemned 
the game, Count Sforza has none the less succumbed to 
its fascination. 

There is much that is sound, combined with a certain 
tendency to over-statement, in Count Sforza’s analysis of 
the fundamental characteristics of the principal European 


nations. French unity has an economic as well as a historical 
basis. ‘* Alone in Europe, France . . . might isolate herself 


economically behind an impassable wall, like that which 
China enjoyed for centuries, and be self-sufficient. A unique 
case in Europe, it is matched only by the United States which 
has almost a continent to draw on.” The economic self- 
sufficiency of France is more and more rapidly ceasing to be 
a fact. But it is a tradition which still helps to govern the 
i‘rench mind. And economic isolation has become the tradition, 
not only of France, but of the individual Frenchman. Wealth 
is for him not so much an instrument of power or a means of 
realising some material ambition, but ‘a useful fortress 
with which to safeguard his personal freedom.” 

Germany, on the other hand, is not a unit. ‘ Germany 
is twenty, thirty Germanies which clash in harrowing birth- 
pangs. It is impossible to foresee whether she will erystallise 
as France did, or whether she will remain for a long time 
yet an alarming volcano.” The conception of German unity 
was not really born till 1848. Historically, Germany is some 
four centuries behind Great Britain and France. The frantic 
effort of Germany to catch up, to make herself a nation, 
not ‘by slow process of natural growth, but by modern methods 
of mass-production and publicity, explains modern German 
history. Its symptoms are * her dreams and her caporalisme, 
her fits of humility and of sudden arrogance, her Nazi and 
racial rabidness that poorly hides a persistent inferiority 
complex.” The great men of modern Germany are those 
who, by means however crude and brutal, have done something 
to make Germany one : Bismarck and Herr Hitler. They alone 
have known how to appeal to the fundamental need of the 
German political mind. Count Sforza believes that ‘* even 
Nazi violence and stupidity * may some day beget “* something 
more alive, more real, than the stifling period of William IT, 
when the mixture of artificial paste-board romanticism and 
of cold-blooded economic imperialism seemed to us so hateful.” 

Towards the end of the book is a short chapter devoted to 
Spain. It was written before the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War, and its opening words deserve quotation : 

‘Why do the Spaniards last ? 

_Not because, sheltered behind the Pyrenees, they feel safe from 
Huropean convulsions—possibly a deceptive illusion of theirs. 
‘But because, of the whole European continent, they have 





Europe and Europeans. By Count Carlo Sforza. 


3 (Harrap. 
10s. 6d.) 


remained the most individualistic people, the people most com. 
pletely untainted by nationalist slogans and prejudices.” 


Modern nationalisni in its quasi-religious form has never 
obtained a foothold in Spain, partly, as Count Sforza says, 
because the strength of the Church has never been broken 
there, and partly, as he omits to say, because there has never 
arisen in Spain a middle-class bourgeoisie strong enough to 
serve as a cushion between the aristocrat and the labourer, 
and to create an ideology of its own—that bourgeoisie which 
has been responsible for the triumph of nationalism almost 
everywhere else in Europe. In this respect Spain joins hands 
with Russia, where the same conditions prevailed ; and that 
is perhaps why Spain and Russia are the only two countries 
in Europe where class antagonism has been strong enough to 
bring about large-scale civil war. In other respects, of course, 
the divergence between them is complete. The Russian is 
traditionally communistic, the Spaniard individualistic. The 
Russian Revolution followed Marx. The Spanish Revolution 
draws its inspiration from the anarchist Bakunin. 

About his own country, from which he has been an exile 
since 1925, when the last remnant of the opposition was 
suppressed, Count Sforza is comprehensibly less inclined to 
generalise. He himself belongs to the liberal tradition of the 
Risorgimento; and Mazzini is the Italian whom he most 
often names with admiration. In the foreign policy of Signor 
Mussolini, who has kept up a perpetual feud with Yugoslavia, 
antagonised the Little Entente, and played fast and loose 
with both Germany and France, Count Sforza sees only the 
hand of a bungler. Occasionally, though not often, partisan- 
ship perverts his cool and detached vision. Few observers 
will agree that ‘‘ never were the Italians so united, nor so 
determined to resist the enemy, as after Caporetto ” ; and it 
is really nonsense to ascribe the Italian retreat from Abyssinia 
after Adowa to “ the beauty and nobility of the feeling of the 
Italian people who disavowed in 1896 what was nothing more 
than a war of prestige.” 

Count Sforza, in his long diplomatic career, has seen many 
men and cities, and is at his most attractive (though perhaps 
not always at his most reliable) when he is in a reminiscent 
mood. He records conversations—all of interest, though too 
long to quote here—with Sun Yat-sen, the Empress Eugénie, 
Bonar Law, Poincaré and Henry White (the last containing 
an excellent instance of Balfour’s mischievous irresponsibility 
in foreign affairs). He also offers us a few unfamiliar footnotes 
to history : 

“When Stresemann communicated to the British Foreign Office 
in February, 1925, the draft of the plan which later became the 
Locarno Pact, Sir Austen Chamberlain discarded it as of no im- 
portance and informed Stresemann that he thought his idea 
‘unwise and premature’: which did not a little later stop his 
being awarded the Garter as one of the promoters of Locarno.” 
Every now and then Count Sforza produces a happy phrase, 
as when he describes the mandates system as having been, 
** like most of the Wilsonian Pez ace Conference ideas, conceived 
in generosity, but born in sin.’”” But the book contains too 
many instances of sloppy writing and slipshod thinking to 
pass any severe critical test. On p. 165 Count Sforza assures 
us that “ never has there been a more thoughtless and unjust 
saying” than the dictum that ‘Europe has been Balkanised.” 
On p. 251 he makes precisely this remark himself. And what 
are we 10 think of the statement that it is owing to their 
‘* keen sense of observation ” that African negroes “* refuse to 
distinguish between English, French and Italians”? It is, I 
suppose, in virtue of this same keen observation that the 
average European obstinately refuses to distinguish between 
different breeds of “‘ niggers.” 
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Japanese Poetry 


Masterpieces of Japanese Poetry Ancient and Modern. 
Translated and annotated by Miyamori Asataro. 2 Vols. 
(Tokyo : Maruzen. ) 

THE publication of these two handsome volumes, containing 

nearly eight hundred pages and many illustrations from 

paintings and manuscripts, has been made possible by a 

* gracious grant ” from a prince of the Imperial family. 

They form a fine companion piece to Mr. Miyamori’s Anthology 

of Haiku, and together with that work afford a most helpful 

introduction to the appreciation of Japanese poetry, ancient 
rather than modern, for only two poets under forty are 
represented, and only a single one born in the present century. 

No shadow of a “dangerous thought” could have been 

allowed to darken the perspective, for the anthologist could 

scarcely have flown in the face of his Imperial patron, but 
in any case his tastes seem naturally safe and academic. 

His enterprise must be praised, his scholarship is impressive, 

and his labours, not least in the matter of proof-reading, must 

have been enormous. An introduction treats of the character- 
istics and history of Japanese poetry, and the arrangement 
of the poems is chronological, as in the previous anthology. 

There are short biographical notes, then the Japanese text 

is given, then a transliteration, then Mr. Miyamori’s transla- 

tion, then in many cases translations by other hands, English 
and occasionally German, for the purposes of comparison, 
then such explanatory notes as have been thought necessary. 

The illustrations, mostly by contemporary painters and 

beautifully reproduced, have been carefully chosen to match 

the poems, and the local fauna and flora are as carefully 
described: if a frog is mentioned, we are asked to observe 
that it is polypedates buergeri Boulenger and none other. 

Mr. Miyamori has done his heroic best with the translations, 

but he has handicapped himself by forcing rhymes where none 

are needed, and by using archaisms. Between the Japanese 

ear and the English ear there is a great gulf fixed, and it is a 

measure of the remoteness and unfamiliarity of Japanese 

culture that an educated Englishman, an English poet even, 
might surprise one by being able to name a single Japanese 
poet: probably the Lady Murasaki-no-Shikibu is the only 
one out of all these hundreds whose name is known here at all. 

With few exceptions, these poems are lanka, which have 
31 syllables, as distinct from haiku, which have 17. The 
ianka consists of five phrases of 5, 7, 5, 7, 7 syllables, and 
contains from twelve to twenty words. ‘* Pregnancy and 
suggestiveness, brevity and ellipsis,” remarks Mr. Miyamori, 
are the life and soul of the fanka. Like the modes of feeling 
which it reflects, it is extremely ancient and highly stylised, 
and although it is extremely difficult to write an ideal fanka, 
“it is a rather easy task for a man of culture to compose 
commonplace ones, since only arranging 31 syllables consti- 
tutes a poem.” In Japan, as Lafcadio Hearn noted, poetry 
is composed by almost everybody. 

The anthology opens solemnly with a piece ascribed to a 
deity, the younger brother of the Sun Goddess in fact, and 
closes with a didactic verse by the headmaster of a girls’ school 
in the provinces. In between may be found many shades of 
elegance and sensitiveness, touches of magic, meditations, 
conceits, patriotic banalities, exquisite ‘tiny sentiments,” 
expressions of melancholy, of the emotions of expectant or 
disappointed lovers and of parental or filial love, but especially 
a delight in Nature, flowers, trees, clouds, birds, water, spring, 
autumn, and soon. Iam inclined to think that out of deference 
to his Imperial patron Mr. Miyamori has given us rather too 
many of the effusions of the Emperor Meiji (1852-1912), who 
for various reasons might almost be called the Queen Victoria 
of Japan. However, as this monarch constantly overflowed 
with impeccable thoughts and is said to have composed no 
fewer than a hundred thousand poems, we are perhaps lucky to 
be let off with less than seventy : among the more remarkable 
one is pacifist in tone, and another is a hit at the newspapers. 

The moon, according to our ideas, plays throughout a rather 
too dominant part, but then it rains so much here that we 
scarcely know what it looks like. Again, the Western reader, 
unfamiliar with the Japanese landscape and Japanese ways of 
thought, may easily suffer from a surfeit of cherry blossoms. 
And how is he to appreciate the flowers of the lespedeza, which 
he has never seen, or the notes of the uguisu, a very distant 
cousin of the nightingale, which he has never heard ? How is 


he to understand the myriad associations that a Japanese has 
with the very name of this or that place, person, or thing ? 
At best he can only get an inkling of the meaning. If we read 
“The wind blowing down from Mount Hira 
Flung flowers all over the lake, 
Until a boat, rowing, divided the petals 
And left a long wake,” 


’ 


we find nothing in it ‘ pregnant and suggestive”; we see a 
pretty picture, and that is all—but it is not by any means all 
in the original. Poetry is always impossible to translate, but 
in Europe a rose is a rose and a cuckoo a cuckoo. In Japan, 
however, a rose is a peony or a lotus, and a cuckoo is a hototogisu 
and sings quite a different tune (sometimes annoyingly, 
according to an eighteenth century poet called Munetake) in 
a different environment to ears more different than words can 
say. 
‘One ant nods to another ant, 

And then they run and run 

From east to west, from west to east, 

As on some urgent business bent.”’ 
And urgent business leaves little time for the cultivation of 
poetry. 

Among the many delights and surprises of this anthology 

I feel obliged to mention a poem by Yamanoue-no-Okura, a 
diplomat born in the seventh century. I do not mean the well- 
known one beginning *“* Whenever I eat melons I think of my 
children . . .” but the Dialogue on Poverty, not a tanka but 
a poem of some fifty lines. It is a spirited piece that might 
have pleased Villon centuries later. Mr. Miyamori, greatly 
daring, thinks that it entitles Okura to be called a “ proletarian 
poet,” but Okura has been dead for over sixteen hundred 
years, so his ‘“* dangerous thoughts ” have had time to mature. 
Here is an extract : 


‘No smoke rises from the hearth, 
Spiders’ webs are spun in the rice-steamer, 
And we have forgotten how to cook rice. 
Thus my family sigh and ery mournfully. 
Then to make the matter still worse, 
Like the proverb, ‘ to snip what was short before,’ 
A rod in hand, the village headman 
Comes to the door of our sleeping-room, 
And loudly cries to claim his dues. 
Such is my lot! Are these the ways of this world ? ” 


WILLIAM PLOMER, 


What is Christianity ? 


Is Christianity Unique ? By Nicol Macnicol, D.Litt. (S.C.M. 6s.) 

What is the Faith? By Nathaniel Micklem. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuer day is fortunately long past when any Christian 

thinker (or perhaps we should add, in the Anglo-Saxon peoples) 

could assume that, because Christianity is true all other 

religions are merely false. That seems to us to be incom- 
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patible with the basic assumptions of our own creed. ‘“ We 
tepudiate religious’ imperialism,” said the International 
Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928. The conviction 
grows that Christian and Jew, Christian and Hindu, Muslim 
and Buddhist all have need of one another and have gifts 
both to give and receive. But. if so there arises a group 
of urgent questions for. the Christian Church in the mission 
field—-and the whole world is its mission field today. What 
are the limits of religious syncretism? Precisely what is 
the Church sent to preach? Does it stand for any unique, 
distinctive truth to which it may rightly seek to “ convert ” 
others, or are all such claims illegitimate ? 


These are the questions to which Dr. Macnicol addresses 
himself in this admirable study. There could hardly be a 
better discussion and few so fair, so tolerant and discerning. 
It is quite impossible in a short review to do anything like 
justice to the book or the wide range of subjects embraced 
in it. We can only indicate his main findings. With all 
his appreciation of Indian thought, he is foreed to the con- 
clusion that Pantheism (whieh can never commit itself 
to the sharp distinction between true and false, good and 
evil, and for which History remains unreal and the struggles 
of men in the last resort illusory) can never be syncretised 
with a faith which believes that God acts within History, 
revealed in Christ as its Sovereign and Redeemer. Christians 
believe in a4 God who “ takes sides.” Dr. Maenicol indeed 
repudiates the violent dualism of Karl Barth, who affirms 
that the Ethnic religions can be nothing but “ foes” to 
Christianity : for God is the Creator of the world and has 
never left Himself without witness. Barth, at times, is 
not far removed from Deism. But he is equally sure that 
Christian Theism is unique, distinctive and inconvertible 
with non-incarnaticnal religions because its faith is set in 
a “living” God. The Archbishop of York has observed 
lately that this is today the supreme religious issue; and 
political circumstances accentuate this. Christianity is 
the religion of personality in a sense that can be claimed 
by no others, and is thus the one sure ground of Democracy. 
This is a book of first-class importance. 


Dr. Micklem succeeded Dr. Selbie in one of the key positions 
in ‘the Free Churches, and what he says must command 
close attention. As most men do when they reach “a certain 
age,” he has moved a long way across to the right. The 
onlooker may note with some amusement that while the Prin- 
cipal of Ripon Hall pleads for a non-miraculous Christianity, 
the Principal of Mansfield insists that this is to misinterpret 
its essence. His position is in fact far more ** liberal” than a 
superficial glance at the book would suggest; ‘though the 
reader will not find it easy to be sure exactly where he does 
stand. Broadly, he distinguishes ‘*‘ dogma,” as the statement 
of what is inherent in the Gospel, from ‘ theology,” which is 
its explanation in language which must vary from age to age. 
There may be a score of legitimate theologies—there are several 
already in the New ‘Testament—provided that they do 
genuinely interpret the fundamental datum of dogma in the 
sense of what is permanently implicit in * the Word,” 7.e., the 
Gospel itself. The Virgin birth, for example, is not dogma 
(and the author does not himself accept it) because it is not 
necessarily implied in “the Word,” as the Incarnation is. 
If we ask what is the Gospel, he answers that it is ‘‘ a story,” 
a mythos, which can only be set forth truly and adequately in 
active verbs—God sent his Son, God raised him from the dead. 
This saving activity of a living God in the historical life of 
Jesus Christ, and the implications necessarily contained in it, 
is what is eternal in Christianity. It worships a God who 
* does things ”’ and saves men. 


It might, no doubt, be replied to this, that “ the story ” 
is already interpretation and involves theology in the telling ; 
so that what is really unchanging is the creative fact of Christ 
Himself; and who can predict into what new channels the 
perennial stream may not yet be poured? But the central 
insistence of Dr. Micklem’s book is that the Gospel is not a 
system of propositions or of religious ideas but an action of 
the Eternal in time. On that the tendencies of this age 
converge, though its thought, at the moment, may reject it. 
Jéven those who may disagree will acknowledge their gratitude 
to the Principal for an able and sincere piece of thinking. 


I. R. Barry, 


\ 


Adult Education 


Learn and Live: the Consumer’s View of Adult Education 

By W. E. Williams and Professor A. E. Heath. (Methuen, 5a, 
A CENTURY ago the new Mechanics Institutes were the results 
of the desire'of manual workers to understand the new industry 
and of the idealism of a few of the class usually called “ edu. 
cated.” These Institutes were very largely concerned with 
technical applications of physical science. Their founder 
believed, at least vaguely, that science would make the worl 
better for everyone ; and “ science,” at least in Great Britain, 
meant chiefly an early form of physies and chemistry. There 
is still a desire among manual workers for some kind of edu- 
cation after school: and still the idealism of a few of the 
* educated ” attempts to meet the demand. 


The collection of opinions from adult students of the Workery 
Educational Association and the notes on those opinions jn 
Learn and Live provide valuable and interesting evidence of 
the character of the present desire for adult education of 
some men and women among the 13,000 students of Tutorial 
Classes. The situation has completely changed in the 
past century. There is now elementary education for all; 
there are technical schools and institutes ; and the W.E.A, is 
by no means the only organisation for non-vocational study 
for those with little leisure. But even more important for 
the understanding of the new situation is the existence of 
the radio and the cinema. There was nothing a century 
ago corresponding to these, in their educational effects. 


How does the new situation affect the descendants of those 
who a century ago were called “ respectable ’’ working men? 
The opinions recorded in Learn and Live refer to the reasons 
why the students attended classes, what they gained from 
study, what obstacles they found in their efforts, what they 
thought of their tutors and so on. Most of the opinions 
expressed are conventional; because there are no_ other 
answers but the old ones to such questions as—‘* Why do 
you do what you are doing?” Undergraduates and even 
Professors in Universities would be puzzled to find any new 
answer to the question why they were studying. Snobbery, 
the increase of income, the needs of society and mere enjoy- 
ment are all intelligible reasons, which are given by men 
and women in the Tutorial Classes. Poverty and cramped 
conditions at home are the obstacles. But the most interesting 
aspects of the answers collected in Learn and Live are, first, the 
attention to the social sciences, as contrasted with the faith in 
physical sciences a century ago ; and, secondly, the implied and 
nowhere explicit difficulty of class-distinctions in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Some of the working men who 
express their feelings about the scale of payment to tutors 
seem to have vaguely in mind the sort of difficulty which has 
given rise to criticism of the W.E.A. and the Universities by 
the Plebs League and the Labour Colleges. There are issues 
underlying the whole of our educational system which the 
ordinary Englishman does not like to face. It may not be true 
that our science or our history is caste-theory or class- 
doctrine ;_ but it is certainly true that all our culture is the 
culture of a caste-society. We have no experience of any 
other form of culture. But neither the methods nor the 
materials of such a culture are likely to satisfy those who, in 
their need for education, feel that they are claiming equality 
with those few who have hitherto kept cultural privileges for 
themselves. 








Adult education is something more than the effort to 
amend deficiencies of school education: it may be the 
opportunity for contributions to be made by those who 
desire it to the needs of the whole community. The editors 
of Learn and Live, as well as the leaders of the W.E.A., know 
well enough that our school education is still hampered by the 
old idea that there is a special kind of education suitable for 
“the working classes”’: and in adult education also, as 
directed by the Universities, there are.assumptions—perhaps 
quite unconscious assumptions—of the superiority of a richer 
social class charitably bestowing its wisdom on its inferiors. 
But these are disagreeable subjects. The opinions of those 
who desire “ education” and are given what other people 
call *‘ education,” need not trouble the waters too deeply. 
This little book, however,-contains some indications of the 
way the wind is blowing. 








C. DELISLE Burns. 
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Just Published 


The Anatomy 
of Neptune 


_ Edited by BRIAN TUNSTALL, 
Hon, Sec., Navy Records Society 


Arthur Bryant (Observer): 
“ The Navy in action, chasing pirates, rescu- 
ing refugees, encountering ghosts, dancing 
to the fiddle, drinking and swearing... . 
The rich spirit of British seafaring mani- 
fested during four hundred years of our 
history. ... A score of delightful and little- 
known pictures.” Illustrated. 12/6 


Annals of 
Mayehester 


S. L. BENSUSAN 


| Foreword by 


R. B. CUNNINGHAM-GRAHAME 


“He has done for Essex what Baznes and 
Hardy did for Dorset.” Illustrated. 12/6 


| IMPORTANT CHEAP EDITIONS 


| Marxism and Modern 


now 5/- 


Thought 


BUKHARIN, DEBORIN, URANOVSKY, 
TIUMENIEV, VAVILOV, KOMAROY. 
Translated by Ralph Fox. 


Soviet Russia Fights 


Neurosis 
FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS. 


Soviet Russia Fights Crime 
LENKA VON KOERBER. IWustrated. 5/- 


Soviet Russian Literature 
GLEB STRUVE. 5/- 
J. G Crowther’s 

Progress of Science 
Outline of the Universe 


Each, Illustrated, 6/- 


Illustrated. 3/6 


Merehants of Death 
HANIGHEN and ZISCHKA. Illustrated. 3/6 


The Power of 
Non-Violenee 


RICHARD B. GREGG. 5/- 
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Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 


BOOK OF PROVERES 


Age 74. After 50 years of teaching she now 
finds that it is impossible to live on the small 
sum she has been able to save. She is com- 
pelled to remain abroad giving English 
lessons, but her advanced age makes the 
future very insecure. She is longing for 
home, and the Annuity which will make this 
possible. 


Will you imagine yourself in a 
an Englishwoman, 





foreign country 
without means, hope or friends ? 
This is but one case, and there are 
many ladies hoping for our Annuity 
which may mean independence, and 
freedom from want and anxiety. But 
we need more money to found these 
Annuities. 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
(LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL) 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 





58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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The Disappointing War 


Abyssinian Stop Press. Edited by Ladislas Farago. (Robert 


Hale. 10s. 6d.) 
‘Tne editor of an important English newspaper remarked in 
the letter recalling his special correspondent from Abyssinia, 
‘* from the very first this has proved a very disappointing 
“war to us.” The journalists who at very great expense 
‘flocked there last year from all_parts of the civilised world saw 
very little fighting and got very little trustworthy news ; most 
of them, however, had amusing personal experiences, and it 
was a good idea to induce a number of them to contribute to 
a volume of their reminiscences. Whatever the anticipations 
with which they embarked upon the job none of them, I think, 
with the exception of a single adolescent Canadian, retained 
any illusions about their own ignominious share ; it must 
be with unmixed pain that such modest and sincere men 
as Mr. Balfour and Mr. Emeny—I name only the two with 
whom I have personal acquaintance; doubtless the other 
contributors felt the same—read the publisher's suggestion 
that “the real hero in this war’? was, “ The Unknown 
Reporter.” 

The editor has taken his task lightly. No attempt has been 
made to achieve any kind of unity. He has chosen five 
reporters besides himself and let them tell their experiences 
in their own way. They have interpreted the invitation very 
differently. Any reader who hopes to find a general perspec- 
tive of the war in this book will be disappointed. Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Emeny, in more than one instance, cover identical 
ground, and since they are truthful men the differences in their 
versions do not justify this duplication. No attempt, even, 
has been made to standardise the spelling. General Fuller 
writes of Entishu, Mr. Durand of Entiscio; General Fuller 
of Ras Seyoum, Mr. Durand of Seyum; Mr. Balfour of fe), 
Mr. Farago of tetsh. The illustrations are scattered promis- 
cuously through the pages without any relevance to the text. 
The map omits to mark a great many of the places mentioned. 
In fact it is a shoddy bit of work from the point of view of 
editor and publisher. 

The contributions are all readable. They vary in value 
exactly as the writer has been willing to confine himself to his 
own observations. In this Mr. Emeny and Mr. Durand fulfil 
their task laudably, giving the reader exactly what he has the 
right to expect. The editor sets a reprehensible example, 
beginning his essay with a narrative of personal adventure, 
but trailing off into a series of general observations about 
matters of which, by his own showing, he has no first-hand 
knowledge. Indeed his own adventures are difficult to follow. 
He does not give the date of his departure, nor does his map 
mark either of the villages in which he resided. He proudly 
-alls himself “* the only journalist with the Abyssinian Army 
in the North’’; he seems to have penetrated only four days’ 
march from the Soudanese frontier, and it is not clear that he 
had any acquaintance with the Abyssinian Army beyond con- 
tact with a small local garrison and the glimpse of some men on 
their way to the front. He describes life in a village: ‘I 
sat among them ”’ (the inhabitants) “listening but saying noth- 
ing, for it would have been dangerous for me to tell them of 
the attack on Adowa.”” He might have added that it would 
have been quite impossible since he did not speak their lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Balfour makes no claims to heroism. He calls his 
contribution ‘‘ Fiasco in Addis Ababa.” It is extremely 
funny. So is Mr. Durand’s ** The Crazy War.” The French 
correspondent, M. Edmund Demiaitre, sets an entirely different 
note with a series of highly co’oured but rather exciting anec- 
dotes of Somali native troops. General Fuller again takes 
on another task; an analysis of the strategic and tactical 
mistakes of the opposing generals. Ihave not enough technical 
knowledge to judge him. He rea‘ ell. Mr. Emeny gives a 
straightforward and conscientious account of his experiences 
at Dessie. In one particular I can correct his memory. ‘The 
Negus’ visit to the American hospital was on the day immedi- 
ately after his arrival, some days before the bombardment. 
The story of the amputated hand was all over the camp that 
evening. Thus no photographer had the smallest excuse for 
labelling his film ‘* Emperor watching an operation on a 
victim of the Dessie air-raids.” 

EveELYN Wavcn. 


SS 


Reformation Figures 


Characters of the Reformation. 

- and Ward. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus, it may be supposed, is a pot-boiler, or a work ot 
piety ; it is certainly not history. That need not prevent 
it from being a good book ; after all the plays of Shakespeare 
were, in a sense, pot-boilers, and there have even been Works 
of piety which were aiso works of art. But this is no mop 
a work of art than it is of bistory: it is so silly. When one 
reads, ‘‘ Such was William Cecil; one of the greatest and 
certainly one of the vilest men that ever lived”; op g 
Elizabeth’s rather magnificent end: ‘‘ A death of madnes 
and despair. The late Hugh Benson wrote a most powerfy 
pamphlet contrasting that death with the holy, happy anq 
pious death of Mary. . . . She passed unanealed, unabsolyed, 
and it is one of the most horrible stories in history”—whey 
one reads these things, one thinks of the book as Mr. Belloc’s 
Book of Bad Men and (on the whole) Worse Women. But, 
alas, it is without a sign of the humour of his earlier efforts 
in that vein. 

The book has the whole bag of Bellocian tricks: what g 
tragedy the Reformation was for England (when I should haye 
thought anybody with any sense could see that it made ou 
fortune); that it was ‘“‘a passionate, foolish, ill-considered 
blunder,” all due to Henry VIII's infatuation with Anne 
Boleyn. That Henry was essentially a weak character: 
“He was easily dominated, always being managed by one 
person cr another in succession, from this beginning of his 
life to the end of it. ... He had no personal power of 
character. . . . He wasabad judge of men . . . he blundered 
very badly whenever he tried to frame a foreign policy for 
himself ; also he was very hesitant—perhaps because he half 
consciously recognised his incompetence in dealing with a 
complicated situation. . . . He was always being got the 
better of by other people.” The truth, of course, is almost 
the exact opposite of every one of these statements, as almost 
any evidence from the time bears out; take that of Mr. 
Belloce’s co-religionist, Cardinal Pole, who, much as he had 
suffered from Henry in his lifetime, could not but bear 
witness to his greatness as a ruler after his death. 

It is the same with Elizabeth and Cecil. ‘* Her interest is 
mainly biographical because she was of very little effect 
upon the history of her time.’’ All one can say is that her 
time, at any rate, did not think so. ‘In personal history 
the truth about Elizabeth is that she was .. . warped by 
desperately bad bodily health. . . . This wretched health, 
to which half a dozen times in her life she nearly succumbed,” 
&c.: in spite of which she lived a very vigorous and even 
exacting life to the age of seventy, an age which no English 
sovereign had ever reached before her. ‘* She never had her 
will in matters of State”; she was entirely run by Cecil, 
who imposed upon her the character of the Anglican Establish- 
ment which she detested, an anti-Spanish policy she did not 
like, while he sheltered Drake and other sea-pirates against 
her will. Most of this is a farrago of lies; the truth is that 
the ultimate decision in policy rested with Elizabeth and that 
Cecil did not dare to press her too far ; that Cecil would have 
preferred a more Protestant form of Church-government, 
but the Queen regarded the Church as her sphere, and had 
her way; that Cecil in fact belonged to the pro-Spanish 
party in the Council and not to the forward Protestant 
school of Walsingham ; that it was the Queen herself who 
favoured Drake against Cecil’s will, and gave her backing 
to his incursion into the Pacific against Cecil’s opposition. 

And so on with other characters in this book : 
Orange was but a puppet-king ; 
greater and more important.” All this is very silly, very 
childish. The odd thing is that Mr. Belloc is not much 
better when dealing with figures with which one would have 
expected him to have more sympathy: the sketch of Sit 
Thomas More, for example, is a lamentable failure. Mr. Belloc 
can never have written (or should one say “* dictated ” ?) a book 
so little worth reading. It is garnished by some dreadful illus- 
trations by M. Jean Charlot—I defy anyone to recognise the 
portraits of Catherine of Aragon or Anne Boleyn or James I, 
even for a prize in a newspaper competition. But, to be fair, 
Mr. Belloc is not responsible tor these ; indeed, he specifically 
disclaims responsibility for them. A. L. Rowse. 


By Hilaire Belloc, (Sheeq 
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the best reference book is out of date the day it is 
rinted! And there is no more galling discovery 
than that the information wanted is not included 
pecause the event happened after the book in question 
yas published. 


To-day it is possible, by an ingenious reference cum 
yews service, not only to augment the information in 
your encyclopedia and similar books with facts and 
happenings as recent as last week, but to build up an 
invaluable contemporary reference book with an 
index which is never out of date. 


“Keesing’s ’’ is the name of this service, which combs 
practically the entire press of the world and translates 
from-twenty-six languages the contemporary happen- 
ings and facts recorded. 


Every week the essential news items with statistics 
and data covering Politics, Economics, League of 
Nations’ news, Religion, Education, Social Questions, 
(ommerce, Industry, Finance, Science, Sports, are 
presented to subscribers in an orderly form with the 
source of origin clearly stated. The reports are issued 
in loose leaves and slip into a special binding case. 


A “Living Index’ This 
index is one of the most important features of the 


> is supplied each week. 


Service, for it is cumulative and enables you to put 
your finger at a moment’s notice on any event, 
whether it happened five years, five months, or a 
few days ago. 


You can judge for yourself the usefulness of 
“Keesing’s ” for your purposes by making the 


FREE TEST 


offered by the Publishers of 


KEESING’S 


CONTEMPORARY ARCHIVES 


to all Readers of THE SPECTATOR 


* If you will fill in the attached coupon or write to 

the publishers (mentioning this announcement), you will 

receive full particulars without any cost or obligation on 
your part. 





To Messrs. Keestncs Lrp., 107 FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C.4. (Cen. 3441) 

Please give me full particulars of your Service 
without cost or obligation on my part. 
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At all stalls—One Shilling—and all shops 
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OCTOBER 1956 


Martin Armstrong H. W. Nevinson 


W. H. Auden Lord Eustace Percy 
Edmund Blunden William Plumer 
R. C. K. Ensor Bernard Shaw 
Edwin Muir Ernst Toller 
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Principal OCTOBER contents: 
BERNARD SHAW 


on Film Censorship in general and, in par- 
ticular, his Saint Joan film in America. 


TOLLER’S POEMS 


Translated by W. H. Auden. 


H. W. NEVINSON 


a short story — “ Fame Double-mouthed.” 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


on the Contemporary Novel. 





OTHER CONTRIBUTORS include: 


Short Stories, Poems, Articles, Reviews, etc., 
by MARTIN ARMSTRONG, R. A. DUNCAN, 
EDWIN MUIR, PHILIP HENDY, LORD 
EUSTACE PERCY, M.P., EDMUND 
BLUNDEN, R. C. K. ENSOR, HERBERT 
SIDEBOTHAM, MICHAEL ROBERTS, 
ARNOLD PALMER, RANDALL SWINGLER, 
OLAF STAPLEDON, A. A. Le M. SIMPSON, 
J. W. PALMER, DILYS POWELL, 
etc., elc., etc. 
GRAVURE AND LINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
At all stalls and shops 
One Shilling 


LONDON MERCURY 


By post, any a:ldress, Fifteen Shillings Per Annum. 


10 Great T-rnstile, London, W.C. lL. 
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Quaker Childhood 


We Were Seven. By William 
' 8s. 6d.) 

THERE was nothing very distinctive about it, this Quaker 
household of the ‘nineties, except in so far as every family 
differs in quality from every other. But Quaker households 
are not so numerous that their idiosyncrasies are known 
unto all men. The Firths of Woolborough (for Dr. Harvey 
prefers to mask his autobiography under transparent pseudo- 
nyms) were of a type as valuable to this country as any it 
produces —quietly successful in business, prodigal in the 
bestowal of such material charity as was within their means, 
and much more of the personal sympathy and help that can 
‘mean far more than money, a household not so far dominated 
by religious exercises (in spite of the ** reading” every morning, 
and on First Day evenings as well) as to suppress the healthy 
original sin which its younger members perpetually manifested 
in its milder forms. One at least of ** the seven ” has reached a 
larger stage than Woolborough, and to those who know the 
former Liberal Member for West Leeds and (later) Dewsbury, 
nothing in Dr. Harvey’s book rings truer than the passage 
mentioning that : 

* Tom joined us at Rieder Alp. He had a porter to carry his 
bag up the long climb from the valley, but the porter was a small 
boy, and so Tom did all the carrying. When we met him he was 
busy telling him stories in German.” 


Fryer Harvey. (Constable. 


How familiar they are to the initiated, these Friends’ 
families, with the Quaker bonnets (Dr. Harvey says nothing of 
the men’s collarless coats ; surely Woolborough knew one or 
two of them), the First Day School, the Monthly and Quarterly 
meetings, the Queries and Advices, the blue ribbon (sometimes) 
in the buttonhole—the author plausibly attributes the facilities 
everywhere accorded to one of his kinsmen travelling in France 
to the belief prevalent there that the ribbon denoted a British 
equivalent of the Legion of Honour—the selective devotion 
to literature, the ban on alcohol and drama. By their 
periodicals shall ye know them. Through the Firth portals 
passed weekly the British Weekly, the Christian, the Friend, 
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Calling. . | 


The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


* The book is really magnificent ... 
vemedy is never impossible where 
men care enough.’ 


Distressed Areas 





BASIL BLACKWELL. Of all Booksellers. 





the British Friend, the Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour 
the Wide World Magazine, and apparently Punch ang 4, 
Illustrated London News. (There is an inexplicable absence 
of The Spectator.) Curiously enough Dr. Harvey, who recalls 
with grateful appreciation the evenings when his mother | 
read aloud from Dickens or Scott, or Merriman or Weym 
has not a word to say of any Quaker classic. George Fox is 
not so much as mentioned and Penn as good as not, 
did the Firths grow to man’s (and woman’s) estate ignorant of 
The Haydocks’ Testimony, or Why We Children are Friends, oy 
Apples of Gold on Tables (?) of Silver? It almost looks 8s 
though they did in fact suffer that deprivation. 
Altogether this is a singularly attractive chronicle, even jf a 
little thin in parts, Special tribute is due to Dr. Haryey, 
illustrations, which serve to emphasise the importance of the 
conservation of early masterpieces. Most of them were exe. 
cuted apparently at about the age of seven, and they exhibit ay 
attractive absence of sophistication. ** Joseph Henry 
Probyn Speaking in Meeting *’ deserves very honourable men. 
tion, but the first award should go on various grounds to g 
problem picture, “ Queen Victoria Burning a Guinea-Pig” 
To the question : Why this incineration ? no answer is readily 
available, for of the regnant sovereign only one clear im. 
pression had been imparted to the adolescent  Firths: 
* Victoria we knew was a good woman. Had she not given 
a Bible to an African chief and explained to him that it was 
the source of England’s greatness ?*’ Good women do not 
make holocausts of guinea-pigs. But a variant reading, 
* burying’ for “ burning,’ seems more than conjectural; 
the implement the Queen-Empress is wielding might quite ag 
well be trowel as torch, Francis Gower, 


The Dark Enemy 


The Wind Blows Over. By Walter de la Mare. 
Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Iv has become fashionable to regard the poetry and prose 
of Mr. de la Mare as belonging to ‘the literature of 
escape,” a vague term which, in these days, is meant to 
convey a kind of moral reproof, as if the artist had been 
caught asleep on sentry-go in the front trench. But the 
reproof is peculiarly inapplicable to a poet in whom we can 
trace two predominating motives : an almost sensual delight 
in the visible, audible, tangible world and an_ inquisitive, 
inquiring horror of what may follow death. Death is more 
inevitable than social change and causes hourly more misery 
than poverty, and we should welcome one artist who is less 
concerned with politics than with human fate. Our awareness 
of life bears a direct relation to our awareness of its end, 
and to those of us who haven’t felt the immediate fear of 
extinction, who have pushed the future into the background, 
the injustices, miseries, inequalities lying over life must be 
the most present reality. But that will not alter the fact that 
it is we who are escaping, who are not listening to the deepest 
human instinct, the instinct of self-preservation, who are 
deceiving ourselves by thinking death less important than a 
change of government. 

The first of Mr. de la Mare’s new stories, the dream of 4 
woman under an anaesthetic, deals directly with the shadow. 
As the woman is carried through the dark countryside in the 
silent steel-twisted motor-coach, the vividness and authenticity 
of the images strike us: the jagged hole in the glass wind- 
screen like a huge black star, the stained, wrenched seat, 
the silent conductor sitting face cupped in hands like Rodin’s 
Le Penseur. The same vivid details fill the little ante-room 
of the Wigston public hall, to which Professor Monk has 
followed the chairman after his academic lecture, pune 
tuated by the sound of slag falling from the foundries, 
on the life and works of Edgar Allan Poe. Every detail is 
true of this world, but the shadow is there; like the objects 
in a surrealist collage, the broken scissors, screws and eggshell 
and torn news scrap, they add up to a Jess conscious sum. 


‘In a few minutes, the Hall already nearly empty, he had 
followed his chairman down the five well-worn, red-druggeted 
steps into the ante-chamber. There he was welcomed by a row 0 
empty wooden chairs, a solid grained table, a copper-plate engraving 
in a large black frame over the chimney-piece of a gentleman it 
side-whiskers, whose name, owing to the foxed condition of the print, 
he had been unable to decipher, and the ashes of a fire in the grate. 
It had been feebly alight when he arrived. It was now dead out.” 


(Faber and 


One is reminded of the grim, choked railway fire in the waiting 
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eae 4th Impression 


ETHEL 


MANNIN’s 


SOUTH TO 
SAMARKAND 


Gerald Gould: 


“T do not, as a rule, care for travel books, but 
I found South to Samarkand extremely vivid 
and impressive ” 

John Brophy: 
“Tt has a character of its own, springing from 
its sharp, uncompromising observations and 
from the strong, determined, deliberately 
honest personality of its author ”’ 

A. J. Cronin: 


! 
| 
| “Tt is the best travel book I have read in years 
| 
, 
{ 
| 
| 
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I shall not rest till I’ve been to Samarkand” 
Bruce Lockhart: 


“Miss Mannin is an intrepid traveller with a 
She is full of 





gift of romantic description 
| vitality, generally honest, sometimes indiscreet 
| Her new book will add to her reputation ” 
i 











Illustrated 12/6 
——JARROLDS, 





Publishers (London) Ltd. 
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HAPPY MORNINGS 


CAST OFF early morning gloom and 
thoughts of shaving soreness. Parke- 
Davis Shaving Cream is an antiseptic as 
well as a refreshment. It softens the 
toughest beard, soothes the tenderest skin 
and makes your shaving a 
pleasure. 

Large 1s. 6d. tubes are avail- 
able from all chemists—buy 
one today ! 
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HUTCHINSON 
A Selection of New Books 


RUPERT of the RHINE 


by George Edinger 
Preface by JOHN BUCHAN 


Rupert of the Rhine—cavalicr prince with the Stuarts’ eternal 
charm—is here shown in all his unexpected versatility as inventor 
of mezsotint and machine gun, President of the Royal Society, 
explorer and champion of a great lost cause. 
16 illustrations, /> 
- 


EL JIMMY: Outlaw of Patagonia 


by Herbert Childs 
Rupert HuGHeEs w rites: “A fascinating picture of strange lands— 
vividly painted.” “A tale to impart a variety of thrills—vastly 
invigorating.”—New York Times. 25 illustrations. 12/6 


WITCHES & WARLOCKS 


by Philip Sergeant 
Preface by Arthur Machen 
A vivid study of the repulsive yet eerily fascinating beings that 
have ruled and plagued people’s lives from time immemorial.— 
Philip Sergeant tells in this unique volume of witches and war- 
locks, crystal gazers and alchemists, the extraordinary and often 
cruel methods of witch-hunters. 17 illustrations. 12, 


MARY de NAVARRO 


A Few More Memories 
Mary Anderson de Navarro tells fascinating anecdotes of her 
stage career and home life, and also of many notable people on 
both — of the Atlantic. ‘Fhese include John Masefield, Elgar, 
Sir James Barrie and Henry James. Illustrated. 12/6 


SIR MAX PEMBERTON 


Sixty Years Ago and After 


Sporting Reminiscences —C ambridge—Fleet 
Street—London in the ’80’s and its personali- 
ties—Early Days in Motoring and Golf. 

Illustrated. 
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A Recent 
Addition, 
LESLIE, 
aged 8. 

A year ago 
Leslie fost his 


Mother, his HAS A FAMILY OF 


been removed to | BABIES A500 BOYS 
ital with le | | CRIPPLES "a GIRLS 


pital with little 
hope of recovery. 
Leslie has no 
relations cr 
friends who can 
give him a home. 


TO FEED & CLOTHE 


Any hela gratefully veceived by the 
Secretary Old Tawn Hall, Kennington, S.£41 
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room at Crewe in Mr. de la Mare’s earlier tale. How can one 
talk of escape when the imagination functions so persistently 
under that shadow? | ‘ 

If the imagination struck one as less profound, then the 
artist’s preoccupation with death would have as little import- 
ance as Jules Verne’s trifling with imaginary continents beneath 
the sea. But in Mr. de Ja Mare’s case it is worth remembering 
Henry James’s reply to Sir Walter Besant, who had declared 
that a novelist should only write from personal experience 
and that “ a young lady brought up in a quiet country village 
should avoid descriptions of garrison life.” 

“Experience (James wrote) is never limited, and it is never 

complete; it is an immense sensibility, a kind of huge spider 
web of the finest silken threads, suspended in the chamber of con- 
sciousness, and catching every air-born particle in its tissue. It is the 
very atmosphere of the mind, and when the mind is imaginative—- 
much more when it happens to be that of a man of genius—it 
takes to itself the very faintest hints of life, it converts the very 
pulse of the air into revelations.” 
And so, disquieting thought, Mr. de la Mare’s “ fictions ”’ 
may be as much material for the psychical laboratory as a 
piece of ectoplasm, his hints from the unknown garrison 
as true as the experienced life he makes us so vividly see: 
“cold, kitchen solitude, hushed mice, day-secreted cock- 
roaches ”’ no more accurate an impression than the ** dark Jean 
meditative ” manservant in funereal morning coat who leads 
the anaesthetised woman across the paved passages and rooms 
of the strange house. 

No reason to call this the literature of escape, but there is a 
point in many of these stories where Mr. de la Mare does 
flinch, fall back into an embarrassing whimsicality, a curious 
spinsterish femininity, as though he were remembering his own 
warning against the exploration of the region ‘* where human 
pathways end. And the dark enemy spreads his maddening net.” 
A disciple of James, he has not the same firm grasp of his sub- 
jects: he sometimes sets out on journeys he hasn't, when it 
comes to the point, the heart to finish. In his latest collection 
perhaps only A Froward Child, a dreadful little picture of 
fear and corruption on a cold Christmas railway journey, 
is quite worthy of the author of The Return. 

GravaAM GREENE. 
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Metempsychosis 
Laughing Gas. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Jenkins. 17s, 6d.) 


I wisn I knew what relation the elaborately pictorial dust. 
wrappers on Mr. Wodchouse’s novels are supposed to haye 
to the books themselves, and what effect they are meant to 
have on the reader. The latest seems to have severed all 
connexion with reality. Possibly it should be taken ag ap 
unintentional comment on the tale it adorns. - For in Laughi 
Gas Mr, Wodehouse soars into realms of fantasy more remote 
than any he has yet explored. 


There are, one may say, poinis de repére. The inhabitants 
of this strange world, for example, are not unfamiliar. There 
is a Drone in the unprepossessing person of Reginald, third 
Earl of Havershot.; a raffish cousin; a whizzing beauty, 
the “ talkie” wonder of all gazing eyes; the good girl who 
comes into her own ; a film mogul and even a butler, though 
the latter, it is true, turns out to be phonus-bolonus. And 
the setting is the Hollywood of Mr. Mulliner, that sillyside 
layer of the star-spangled universe at which no one has 
poked more delightfully ironical fun than Mr, Wodehouse, 
But it is Hollywood through the looking glass, for the fatal 
peripeteia is more peculiar than any that has hitherto altered 
the fortunes of Mr. Wodehouse’s characters. 


At the point. of declaring his love for the star, the noble 
lord put .too much ice-cream into a hollow tooth. The 
tooth had to be extracted before he could proceed. By then, 
unfortunately, it was too late. For, under the influence of 
gas the third Earl was transmogrified. His soul passed into 
the body of Joey Cooley (second Baron Fauntleroy), Idol 
of American Motherhood and Public Pest No. 1. By the 
laws of metempsychoSis little Joey’s.soul was translated into 
the English peerage. It is conceivable that such things do 
happen in Hollywood, where a kitchen table covered with 
mud can be turned, by the mere winding of a handle, into 
the rice fields of China after the plague. But this is not the 
point. We are not concerned with what—to quote a well- 
known publisher—‘‘ E. J. O’Brien describes as a_ willing 
suspension of disbelief’! The point is how does a beefy 
peer, dressed in a frilled blouse, with golden curls hanging 
down his neck, pursue his courtship ; and. how is the courtship 
likely to proceed when his own body is occupied by an infant 
prodigy whose idea of fun is to put frogs into ladies’ beds 
and whose one ambition in life is to punch his rivals’ noses, 
the outstanding target being the film-star’s. 

Like all Mr. Wodehouse’s plots, this ludicrous situation 
is developed, with immense elaboration, and so wittily that 
one is all but convinced of its validity. There is a dreadful 
moment when the good girl insists on giving Lord 
Havershot his bath; an extremely comic one when. this 
Bottom translated is spanked by an outraged beauty ; and 
another (at which I laughed out loud) when the Idol of 
American Motherhood is discovered comforting the inner 
nobleman with whisky and cigarettes. The wrong exits 
and entrances are beautifully timed to prevent the two 
souls from escaping until the hero’s eyes are opened to the 
perfidy of the star and his heart to the love of the good girl. 
This is the old Wodehouse formula, of course, though once 
again it is put in such a_way that it does not pall. Take, 
for instance, the following passage where Lord Havershot's 
chances are being discussed : 

** Ann wouldn’t look at me.” 

* Of course she would.” 

“Sure she would,” said the child. ‘‘ He’s an Oil,’ he added to 
Eggy. (Egremont, the deplorable cousin. ) 

**T know he’s an Oil. And the type of Oil of which England is 
justly proud.” 

‘** Any dame would like to marry an Oil. ... 

** She wouldn’t look at me,” I repeated. 

The Cooley half-portion addressed Eggy. 

* He’s thinking of his face.” 

“Oh?” said Eggy. ‘Oh, ah, yes, of course”... 

““ What does a fellow’s face matter, anyway ? ” said Joey Cooley. 

** Exactly.” 

“ Looks don’t mean a thing. Didn’t Frankenstein get married ? ” 

“Did he?” said Eggy. “I don’t know. I never met him. 
Harrow man, I expect.” 


” 


And so on to a happy issue from these farcical afflictions. 
Laughing Gas is a worthy interlude between the great Jeeves 
and Blandings Acts, The stage is surely set by now for 
another of these. 


JOUN HAYWARD. 
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Right from its premiére in September, “ This Month of 
Music ” was an assured success. We were convinced that 
a new, intelligent and authoritative publication would be 
welcomed by recorded music enthusiasts, and a shower of 
appreciation has proved how right we were. 


Now for the October issue—bristling with new features— 
frank reviews of the latest records—details of exclusive 
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Fiction 


By. PETER BURRA 


Death of a Man. By Kay Boyle. 
And Then You Wish. 


(Faber and Faber. ‘7s. 6d.) 
By John yan Druten. . (Michael Joseph. 


8s.. 6d. 
Midnight. By Julian Green. (Translated by Vyvyan Holland. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) : ‘ 
Europa. By Robert Briffault. {Ziobert Hale. 8s. 6d.) 
Giant’s Stride. By Brian Penton. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


The Gentleman of the Party. By A. G. Street. 


(Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) : 


Ix handling such distinctive work as Miss Kay Boyle’s while 
it is still in its comparatively early. stages, it seems best to 
refrain. from any kind of critical estimate and rather to 
describe, as simply as one may, how it differs from that of 
the everyday popular novelist. For such a purpose Mr. 
John van Druten’s Ard Then You Wish chances to serve 
very well. Here is a story that may charm many. but will 
surprise nobody. It belongs to the favourite ‘“ special- 
individual *’ class and the interest you take in it must depend 
on the interest you can muster in the pathetic attempt-to-live 
of a sweet old stage-struck nonentity. Beyond that there 
is little that can hold ‘you, neither wit, nor imagination, nor 
information, nor even problems raised (therein differing from 
most of this writer’s plays). How poor old Blanche helped 
young Glyn to success with his play, and how he thereafter 
just couldn’t be bothered with her any more, is told at length 
with patience, observation, and a great deal of circumstantial 
detail. Will Blanche ask a friend to supper ?. Any day but 
Thursday will do, because that: is Emma’s evening out, 
although Emma would change it if..., &c., &c. So day 
in and evening out, we are initiated into the éxistences of what 
—we gather in a passing allusion—the author understands by 
** real people.” 

Miss Boyle cannot be bothered about the maid’s evening 
out or any such matter unless it bears some vital connexion 
with principle issues, or unless it is ‘a detail beautiful for its 
own sake in a scene. For having a poet’s mind, and vigor- 
ously eschewing that naturalism of style which Mr. van Druten 
so deliberately studies, she can invest any detail that happens 
to strike her-—the wet rings left by beer mugs on a wooden 
table, for example—with a fascinating importance. Here is 
the paradox of art, that while Mr. van Druten’s, minutely 
representational version of things never elicits from us any 
ery of recognition, Miss Boyle, a conscious and selective 
artist, if ever there was one, succeeds on every page. The 
contrast is the more noticeable in that Miss Boyle’s characters 
also seem to be rather ‘ special’? ones, though never, it is 
true, so laboriously particularised as Mr. van Druten’s. Death 
of a Man is set in the Austrian Tyrol. A young doctor, 
Prochaska, who is a secret agent of the Nazi cause in his 
eountry, falls in love with a young American girl whom he 
meets walking up a mountain with her English husband. It 
is typical of Miss Boyle’s wholesome impatience with dull 
details that she manages to get the husband off the scene 
and show._.us the girl accepting the doctor’s love without 
ever pausing to disclose how these important matters are 
brought about. The narrative is elliptical at such moments 
almost to the point of obscurity ; but how refreshing it is to 
be served with nothing but what has passed:through a process 
of poctic distillation in the writer’s mind. Not that the 
authoress herself is anywhere in evidence in the book. Its 
almost frigid anonymity is a significant achievement in view 
of its controversial political background. When the doctor 
speaks with fanatical devotion of his leader and “ saviour ” 
we remain aware of the utter inadequacy of the sentimental 
unreason which he is preaching, and yet are dazzled by his 
sincerity. The girl at times burns with enthusiasm, at times 
is furious at the attempted invasion of her liberty. 

But even though no shadow of the writer falls between us 
and her pictures, there remains the ebstacle of her style, 
which, in spite of its complete digestion of influences, and 
its great strength and charm, draws our attention at pre- 
sent too consciously to itself instead of to its subject. It is 
intended more as a description than criticism if I suggest 
further how Miss Boyle’s apprenticeship as a_ short-story 
writer affects the construction of her novel, which tends to 
fall by chapters into short stories. Finally, a vague suspicion. 


Has she really any very interesting ideas about the scene; 
and individuals which she presents so vividly ? 

The same question is left at the end of ‘Midnight, We 
are led enchanted, it seems, to the very verge of some 
immense truth, and then, rather giddy at the chasm’s edge, 
discover nothing but a beautiful prospect. But there igs no 
anti-climax in the story itself which holds one in almost 
desperate excitement up to the very last instant, The 
first part of the book, in which an interesting orphan, Elizabeth, 
is left to the mercies of her crazy aunts, is Bronté-esque in 
its drenching of pathos in the macabre; and so is the short 
second part with its grave shocks. But the third, which is 
set in an ancient monastery that is now used for another, 
and, until the last chapter, completely enigmatic, purpose, 
is a veritable Udolpho. The crescendo of horror and fantasy 
moves from point to point with grim inevitability because the 
author never allows our imagination a moment’s escape into 
supernatural explanations, but pins us down with impudently 
ironical and casual reminders that here is a real world, 

“Between these two motionless people the red flame of the 
candle flickered as though some sinister being were breathing on 
it and it lent the scene an odd character of fantastic unreality,” 

This at a point when not that scene only but the whole 
story has passed further into appearances of fantasy than 
Mrs. Radcliffe ever went. And whereas Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
explanation was invariably an ineffective bathos, Mr. Green 
employs even bathos with telling effect. Nothing could be 
more bitterly humorous than the commonplace explanation 
of the mysterious warning given to Elizabeth to escape, 
The book remains elusive, because the key to it is given 
in vague dream-terms ; and the figure of M. Edme, in whom 
all the parts and persons of the story become so brilliantly 
united in the end, still remains an enigma. In the beauty 
and humour of it we may look for fables, but whatever their 
meaning, Mr. Green, like Miss Boyle, has created a myth 
that is a complete work of art. 

Such myths must always secure more admiration than 
ones which have been found ready to hand: In Europa, 
a long novel whose English edition seems to be a good deal 
more discreet than the original American one, Mr, Briffault 
has taken the ready-made myth of pre-War Europe, and 
attempted to re-create the glamour of those “ days of 
ignorance” on a panoramic scale. When all is said and 
done—and there is a great deal of both—the glamour remains 
the thing, and the main characters, Julian Benn and Princess 
Zena, are little more than the links in a cavalcade of glittering 
scenes. We move in the palaces and great houses of Rome, 
Nice, London and Berlin, where the royal, the rich, and 
the famous figures of the day pass before our eyes; some 
lingeringly, but most in a hurry. Mr. Briffault’s scheme 
is encyclopaedic, and from the Arts and Sciences, down 
to the contents of the Rose catalogue, an immense parade 
of knowledge is made which does effectively suggest the 
cultural background of such a world. But it is not con- 
sistently impressive; Mozart’s Symphony in G flat would 
have been worth hearing, but the rendering of Beethoven's 
third symphony by a violin and piano in an apartment on 
the Kurfiirstendam can hardly have deserved the attention 
given it. The characters themselves do not seem much 
the weightier for their author’s eulture,: though Julian is 
attractive, and his untiring . prophecies against ‘ that 
callous unscrupulous criminal monster—the established 
social world ” provide at least a definite leit-motif. 

Giant’s Stride takes the myth of growing Australia in the 
Jast century and by acquainting us at length with a number 
of grim characters vigorously suggests the grimness of 
that adventure. Mr. Street, for his part, makes in his latest 
book a survey of farming in Wiltshire from 1872 to the present 
day. Story and character are entirely subservient to docu- 
mentation—but usefully at its service—and the penultimate 
chapter is a veritable indignation meeting. His cavalcade 





of scenes is linked by the figure of a wage-earning labourer, 
whe alone gives to the earth more than he expects from it, 
and picturesquely fits the title of the book. 
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Sir Herbert Barker—the eminent 
| Specialist in Manipulative Surgery. 


Sn Worbert 
Rasheor whites 


| .“The damage done by badly fitted shoes 
was brought home to me by numberless cases 
of foot deformation. 

“Such things are disgraceful in an intelli- 
gent community, and a bar to the physical 





progress of the race. The mind and the body 
alike are strongly influenced by comfort or 
discomfort—especially where one’s feet are 

_ concerned. 

| “If I can persuade the whole world to wear 
the shoe I have personally designed for per- 
fect foot comfort, I shall feel it is one of the 
best services I have ever rendered humanity; 
indeed, I would like to leave this as a legacy 
to mankind.” 


Models for wear on any and every occasion 
| obtainable from Fitting Agents in most large towns. 
INTERESTING BROCHURE FREE. This describes 
how Sir Herbert Barker discovered the ideal shoe now worn 
by many thousands of appreciative men and women. Send 
postcard to 


NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., Dept. 7, Northampton 
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happy, profitable, inexpensive 
Don't think that Sketching is diffi- 


cult. So long as you really wish 
to learn I can teach you, easily 
and successfully, Some of my Pupils 


Here is a suggestion for those young 
men and women who are deciding 
that the cinema, theatre, dancing, 





etc, are all very well, but they do 
tun away with money without giv- 
ing a lasting return in jey or self- 
improve ment. 

o these I suggest Sketching. There 
is no Hobby like it. Its possibili- 
lies are great, while its cost is 
negligible, 

ress: Percy 





have become world-famous Artists. 
Many of them took up Sketching 
just for the joy of it, and with 
the help of my training they have 
turned it into a lucrative career. 
Send a p.c. for my Handbook. It tells 
you all about Sketching by Post 
and describes my Courses in Black 
and White and Water Colour in the 
fullest detail. Send for it to-day— 


V. Bradshaw, Principa 
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Institute Notes. New Books, 
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Finance 
Collapse of the Gold Bloc 


PouiticaL influences on the Stock Markets and the 
general financial situation here have given place during 
the past week to those of an economic character, the 
effect of which has already been considerable and pro- 
mises to be far-reaching. The events of the week have 
been twofold in character ;~ there has occurred what 
might be described as the collapse of the gold bloc cur- 
rencies and the reaching of an important understanding 
between Great Britain, France and the United States 
with regard to measures for controlling or steadying the 
exchanges of those three countries. ; 

I propose to deal at a subsequent date with some of the 
deeper realities of the changes which are taking place in 
the world’s monetary systems, but this week, after 
oe just what is meant by the collapse of the 
gold bloc currencies, I will comment only upon the 
effect of the event upon the Stock Markets and the general 
financial outlook so far as the immediate future is 
concerned, 


A RETROSPECT. 


The initial blow to the system of gold standards was, 
of course, given by France some few years ago when she 
devalued the France by four-fifths of its pre-War value. 
Then in 1931 came the blow given to all the gold standard 
countries by our own departure from gold and the conse- 
quent heavy fall in sterling. This fall, quite apart from 
its disturbing effect upon international finance generally, 
placed a handicap in international trade competition 
upon the countries adhering to the gold standard. Later 
on an equally severe blow was given by the United States 
when the dollar was devalued, but whereas France and 
Great Britain had been literally forced into action, the 
decision taken by the United States was one entirely of 
policy, the action arising out of excessive speculations in 
Wall Street, followed by a collapse in commodity prices, 
and it has to be remembered that before the Wall 
Street crash the American policy of demanding gold for 
its exports, followed by an orgy of speculation, did much 
to embarrass European markets and bring about the 
departure of our own country from gold. 


ReEcENT FLIGHT FROM THE FRANC. 


During the last few years the appreciation of the 
currencies of the gold bloc countries in terms of sterling 
has gravely handicapped their industries, a point which 
can, perhaps, be the more easily appreciated by the 
reader when he remembers that his intended visit to the 
South of France or Switzerland during recent years may 
have been rendered impossible on the score of expense 
owing to the rise both in the French and Swiss frances in 
terms of the £. In France the situation has also been 
aggravated by disturbed local politics and the failure of 
succéssive French Governments to establish an equili- 
brium in the Budgets. This combination of circumstances 
eccasioned French citizens to feel certain that sooner or 
later the France would have to be devalued, and, acting 
on that belief, there was a general flight from the Franc 
so that the equivalent of many millions sterling is 
believed to have been sent out of France during the past 
two years, chiefly to this country and to the United 
States. Now that the Franc has been devalued, it may 
become profitable to take advantage of that fact to re- 
patriate the funds, though there are two circumstances 
which may militate against their return. The first is the 
fact that franes are no longer convertible into gold at the 
Bank of France, and the other is the fact that the national 
finances in France are still in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and political conditions there are also disturbed. 
The future alone, therefore, can show whether what has 
taken place during the last few days will restore the 
confidence of French citizens. 

DEVALUATION. 
Before the Great War and, indeed, for some years 


4 


afterwards, the Frane was valued at around 25 francs to 
? 
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the £; then in 1928 came the first devaluation of th 
Franc by four-fifths, so that the new rate, expressed % 
sterling, was just over 124 francs to the £. Even then 
however, France was on a gold basis because francs Were 
still convertible into gold at the Bank of France, Under § 
the present plan the Franc is devalued once again jn the 
sense that whereas it had appreciated in the market 4, 
about 77 franes to the £, the new rate (at the time ¢ 
writing it has not been precisely fixed) is expected to}. 
round about 100 francs to the £, but in the real sense of 
the word France has now departed from fold becays 
just as our currency notes are no longer convertible int, 
gold at the Bank of England, so in France gold will not bp 
given out by the Bank of France in exchange for curreng, 
In the case of ‘Switzerland and Holland, which have 
followed France, it is also a case of going off gold in the 
sense that devaluation—the precise rates have still to by 
published—will not, it is believed, be accompanied }y 
conversion of local currency into gold. — Italy’s anq 
Germany’s decision has still to be made known, hy 
their currencies at present are of such a_ nominal 
character in the Exchange Market that for all practical 
purposes it night be said that there is no country 
now on a strictly gold basis. This is a circumstance 
which is exciting something amounting to jubilatioy 
in some quarters, as will have been gathered by the 
readers of certain newspapers. On a long view I do not 
myself share in this jubilation, but that is a point I hope 
to go into at a later date. Today I am only concermed 
with two points in connexion with the events of the 
past week ; one is connected with the statements made 
on behalf of the French, British and American Treasuries, 
and the other with the effect so far produced upon public 
securities and commodities. 
AN ImportTANT STATEMENT. 

It will be recalled that the announcement of the 
devaluation of the Frane was accompanied by a con- 
muniqué from the British Treasury stating that our 
Treasury, after consultation with the United States 
Treasury and the French Government, joined with 
them in affirming “ a common desire to foster those con- 
ditions which will safeguard peace and will best con- 
tribute to the restoration of order in international economic 
relations and to pursue a policy which will tend to 
promote prosperity in the world and to improve the 
standard of living.” The statement then goes on to 
enlarge upon the mutual desire of these three countries 
to ‘“‘ avoid as far as possible any disturbance of the basis 
of international exchanges resulting from the proposed 
readjustment of the Franc.” And, further, the view is 
expressed that “‘the success of the policy set forth is 
linked with the development of international trade. 
In particular, they attach the greatest importance to 
action being taken without delay to relax progressively 
the present system of quotas and exchange controls with 
a view to their abolition.” It was this statement which 
materially affected the view taken by the City of the 
collapse of the gold bloc. 

I am sure that readers of the article which appeared 
in last week’s Spectator on “The Road to Peace” 
realise the supreme importance which I attach to 
any coming together of the nations to substitute for 
the pres¢nt rampant spirit of economic nationalism a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and good will so frequently 
expressed in the term “‘ International co-operation.” It 
is true that the Treasury statement is not an announce- 
ment of any actual contract between the three parties, 
but, until events prove the contrary, we must assume 
that it does express a sincere desire on the part of Great 
Britain, France and the United States to work together 
in matters pertaining to the stability of the exchanges 
and, therefore, to the promotion of greater freedom in 
international trade. 

Errect ON MARKETS. 

It has been necessary to set out these points of fact 
preparatory to stating the effect so far produced upon 
the Stock Markets by the events of the past week. Even 
without the Treasury statement referred to, it is probable 

(Continued on page 564.) 
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The slippers on the hearth—a symbol of perfect domesticity. But there are 
still many sincere lovers of home whose only disquiet is the knowledge that their 
home belongs to another. The Building Society movement enables men of 
modest means to enjoy life not merely as householders but as home-owners. And 
the Abbey Road Building Society takes pride in the fact that countless thousands 


cf citizens have been enabled to buy homes of their own with its help. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Managing Director 


The best builders, the most reliable agents and oe teatolenting gene - 
and recommend the Abbey Road service. You are invited to call or wr 
for the interesting free booklet ““Home Ownership. 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY, ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., N.W.1 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CITY AND INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 





Tue tenth ordinary general meeting of City and International 
Trust, Ltd., was held on September 30th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. Mr. Louis H. Kiek (chairman and managing 
director of the company) presided. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: The report and accounts show a gross income for the year of 
£86,352, and after deduction of £6,930 administration expenses, a 
net income of £79,422; there is £15,938 at the disposal of this meet- 
ing, and we recommend the payment:of a dividend of 3 per cent., 
less tax, on the Ordinary stock comparing with 2} per cent. for last 
year. 

With regard to the results of the past book-year, whilst they have 
been achieved in a stimulating atmosphere of monetary expansion, 
low interest rates, increased and widespread commercial and 
industrial activity at home and in the British Dominions, with a 
further gratifying reduction in unemployment, we have throughout 
that period switnessed the gathering clouds of acute political and 
economic difficulties, social unrest and even sanguinary conflict 
abroad. We have through our substantial holdings in the United 
Kingdom and in the overseas Dominions benefited by increased 
dividend distributions at home. Incidentally, the accounts for this 
period include a certain amount of additional revenue by the 
settlement of arrears of dividends on certain Debentures and 
Preference shares which have thus returned to the ranks of income 
producers. It is true that the sharper tempo which has of late 
been in evidence in industrial activity and its extension to important 
areas which had not till then participated in the movement is to a 
certain extent due to a speeding up of our armament programme. 

We may turn with relief from the contemplation of these diffi- 
culties and derive further encouragement from the striking instance 
of broadminded and far-seeing co-operation amongst three great 
nations which has just been enacted under our eyes. Only the near 
future can show the extent to which the devaluation of the franc 
will enable its Government to overcome the many difficulties, 
political and social, as well as economic, with which it is beset. 

The manner in which the United States and the United Kingdom 
have so promptly and effectively pooled their vast resources of 
friendship, skill and gold in the service of our neighbours and in 
the well-considered interests of a far wider community than is 
comprised within their borders will stand on record, and in my 
humble opinion will prove even more significant for its implications 
than for its immediate achievement. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

















AS A PERMANENT INVESTMENT 
the shares of British Banks and 
Insurance Companies offer safety of 
capital and certainty of income with 
excellent prospects of appreciation. 

Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
restricted by the high cost of the shares 
and the liability generally attaching to 
them in respect of uncalled capital. 
Through the Trust of Bank & Insurance 
Shares the investor can now acquire an 
interest, free from any personal liability, 
in shares selected from 52 leading 
British Banks and Insurance Companies. 


TRYST 
BANK & INSURANCE 
SHARES 


Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
The estimated yield at current prices and based 
on cash dividends is from 3? per cent. to 4 per cent. 
Price of Units, 29th September, 21s. 9d. 








TRUSTEES : MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
30 CORNHILL » LONDON - E.C.3. MANSION HOUSE 5467. 


| For full particulars apply to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to the above 
| address, for Trust of Bank & Insurancz Shares Booklet. 
| 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 562. 


that the collapse of the gold bloc would have been regarded 
as a factor making in the long run for:increased jntep. 
national trade, but there would then, perhaps, have been 
some acute apprehension of financial disturbance for a 
considerable period. As _ it is, any unfavourable effect 
of the collapse of the gold bloc has chiefly been connected 
with uncertainty as to the extent to which the new 
development might occasion large withdrawals of French 
and other foreign funds from London. These apprehen. 
sions were responsible for a heavy fall last Monday jn 
British Funds and kindred stocks and also for a decline 
in certain International stocks dealt in on French account, 
It is too early to determine whether as the result of 
restored confidence or of peral‘ies threatened by the 
French Government apprehensions of heavy and ¢op- 
tinuous sales of securities in which French money jg 
invested will be realised or not, but there is little doubt 
that any moderate sales over a reasonable period will 
soon be absorbed here by reason of the cheapness and 
abundance of money. In the case of gold shares, and 
excepting only those shares largely held on French 
account, the effect so far has been favourable because 
following the devaluation of the Franc has come a depre- 
ciation of sterling in terms of the dollar, which, translated 
into the price of gold, meant a rise last Monday in that 
metal of nearly 3s. an ounce. 
EFFrect OF TREASURY STATEMENT. 

Finally, however, the statement by the Treasury and 
the hopes thereby fostered of improved world trade 
resulting from more stable exchanges and the removal of 
some of the exchange and trade barriers have given a 
stimulus to the securities of all concerns thought likely 
to benefit from an improvement in international trade 
as a whole. This explains the rise which has taken place 
in the shares of certain big industrial undertakings con- 
cerned not only with business here but with world trade, 
while the samie cause has been responsible for a further 
improvement in the shares of Shipping companies, 
Commodity prices are also showing an upward tendency. 

In fact, apart from the one apprehension to which I 


markets, the reception given to the general devaluation 


statement, has been a favourable one, and the only 
qualification which I would make with regard to the 
hopeful tone prevailing in markets is, first, that much 
will depend upon whether the French Government, in 
addition to its devaluation schemes, effects such measures 
with regard to the national finances as will ensure in the 
reasonably near future a succession of balanced Budgets. 
The other qualification is that the laudable sentiments 
expressed on behalf of the three Governments in the 
Treasury statement should be translated consistently 
and as soon as may be pessible into concerted action 
‘alculated to bring about tke results for which all thrie 
Governments have expressed their sincere desire. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Investment and Financial Notes 


WiuLrt I do not by any means suggest that the disturbance 
occasioned by the devaluation of the france is a matter which 
is likely-to change the whole course of investment tendencies, 
its first effect is to make the immediate course of prices of 
particular securities extremely uncertain, and for that 
reason I am deferring comments upon particular investments 
for a week or two. At the same time there are, perhaps, 
some general observations which may usefully be made 
concerning markets as a whole. It is not surprising, for 
instance, to find that one of the first effects of the action 
by France has been to .eceasion a setback in gilt-edged 
securities. There has beenh’a certain ariount of speculative 
buying of late, and the mere possibility of French holders 
realising has been sufficient to occasion a hurried closing of 
some weak positions. In the second place, the possibility 
of actual French selling is something which cannot be entirely 





(Continucd on page 566) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


a 
THE WELLMAN SMITH OWEN 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION LTD. 


RESUMPTION OF DIVIDEND 





tar adjourned seventeenth ordinary general meeting of the Wellman 
Smith Owen Engineering _Corporation, Limi was held on 
September 29th, at the registered office of the company, Victoria 
Station House, Victoria Street, London, S.W. ‘5 

sir Samuel Roberts, Bt. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech, said : I have to propose that the report and balance-sheet 
and accounts be received and adopted. 

The balance-sheet, which is now before you, has been prepared 
in our customary form, but it presents the assets at the reduced 
valuations resulting from our capital reconstruction, and the 
jssued and paid-up capital at the reduced figure of £155,422, The 

will and the fixed assets have been revalued on a conservative 
basis, and certain other assets, such as our shareholdings in sub- 
sidiary companies, have been written off so that our balance- 
stees now discloses a sound position and shows the reduced capital 
to be represented by assets of definite and proved value. 

The accounts presented cover a period of 18 months’ trading 

and the net profit realised amounts to £20,129 16s. 4d. Deducting 
the net profit realised during the period of six months prior to 
our reconstruction and which amount was applied in capital 
reduction scheme and after making provision for income tax, 
there remains available £12,606 6s. ld., out of which the directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, 
leaving £4,835 4s. ld. to carry forward. The directors feel it to 
be a matter for congratulation that your company has entered 
the list of dividend-paying companies after an interval of many 
ears. 
w The directors propose in future to make up the company’s 
accounts to March 31st in each year, and, therefore, the next 
report which will be presented to you will cover a period of nine 
months, ending March 3lst, 1937. 

You will be pleased to hear that our turnover is increasing 
steadily. In these days when economists make such a point of 
the necessity to increase our export trade, it is gratifying to be 
able to report that we are at the present time delivering to the 
United States of America some 400 tons of machinery built in 
our Darlaston Works. We are Luilding for Australia a complete 
tube making plant, and have just finished shipping to China some 
800 tons of similar machinery. Not only has the turnover in- 
creased recently, but prices have slightly advanced. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








SMOKE LESS DUTY! WELL 
THATS A NEW ONE ON ME" 


THINK it out for yourself. With a 
preferential duty of approximately 2/- 
less per Ib. on Rhodesian tobacco leaf, 
the manufacturers are able to put that 
much more into the tobacco. And they 
do, too, as you'll find every time you 
buy an ounce of RHODIAN for only 
tenpence-halfpenny. 


RHODIAN 


CURLY CUT 
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RHODIAN ALL-BRITISH B@@ED 
Tosacco costs ony HOS AN 02 





This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 





West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ‘as ‘ae par oes an £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund waa ene ve ‘i “a se £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve me one pa aa pre £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Yeposits for fixed periods received. 








“SOUTH AMERICA | 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1, 

& ROYAL.MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). 

Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton, ; 
































NOVEMBER /7th 


Celebrations 
IN MOSCOW. 


The most interesting time to visit Soviet Russia. 
See a unique festival and enjoy the usual sight- 
seeing. 
ALL THEATRES, MUSEUMS, SCHOOLS, ETC., 
ARE NOW OPEN, 


SPECIAL BOATS LEAVE LONDON ON 
OCTOBER 27th & 31st. 


24 DAYS TOUR - - FROM £23. 
20 DAYS TOUR - - FROM £20. 
Also Overland Tours any day. 


Particulars from any Leading Travel Agency, or Intourist Lid., Bush 
House, London, W.C. 2. 
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left out of consideration. There is little doubt that in the 
course of the prolonged flight from the franc there has been 
a good deal of French buying of British Government stocks, 
and while there may be no immediate desire on the part of 
holders to transfer their resources to France until conditions 
in that country have settled down, there may be a wish to 
take advantage of the present high level of investment 
stocks and to have their resources in liquid form for trans- 
mission to France at a later date, or even to reinvest here 
at a lower level. 
* * * * 


STEEL TRADE PROSPERITY. 


Further evidence of the prosperity in the steel industry is 
indicated in the latest report of the United Steel Companies. 
Recently, the announcement of a dividend of 7} per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares as compared with 7 per cent. for the 
previous year was a disappointment to the market, as a 
somewhat higher distribution had been expected. The report 
now issued, however, shows that in this matter of distributing 
profits the company is pursuing a conservative policy, for 
the net profit for the year was £1,378,587, against £1,115,000 
for the previous year. This increase is equivalent in itself 
to nearly 4 per cent. on the Ordinary capital, ranking for 
dividend, for the year. Instead, however, of a big rise in the 
dividend the directors have very wisely carried £400,000 to 
Obsolescence and Depreciation Reserve, against £275,000 a 
year ago, while £300,000 is reserved for taxation, against 
£220,000, and £100,000 is again placed to the General Reserve. 
Moreover, there is a large balance carried forward of £570,000, 
while from the profits a sum of £110,000 has been contributed 
to the Workmen’s Pension Scheme. 

The actual output of steel ingots for the year was over 
1,500,000 tons, or 150,000 more than in the previous year, 
while the full effect of the large expenditure on the improve- 
ments, the directors state, has not yet been felt as regards 
earning power. The balance-sheet position is a strong one, 
the total of cash standing at £2,590,000, subject to payment 
of the final dividend and to receipt of the balance of the new 
capital money, in which connexion it must be remembered 
that this year the capital ranking for dividend will be larger, 
as 2,205,455 shares were issued at 25s. last May, raising the 
issued capital to very little short of £9,000,000. 

At the present price of about 33s. for the £1 share the 
return to the investor is only about 4} per cent., but there 
is at least a reasonable prospect of higher dividends in the 
future. A. W. K. 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/4 Bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.30. MATINEES WED. & SAT. at 2.30. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Turgenev. 


DENNIS ARUNDELL, GILLIAN SCAIFE.  CEcIL TROUNCER. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
'£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
cf Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the _ Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on applicaticn. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 








By ZreNno 

[A:prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first corres 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should 
be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than 
first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before Noon on 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. En; 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. | 
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ACROSS 5. Slang. 
1. United action is a _ safe 6. Electrified particles _ into 


which a 
broken up. 

. Mountain Spinach, 

. Things known. 

- Rubs leg (anag.). 

10. Heroically but  unsuccess. 
fully defended against the 
Mahdi. 

1l. “She ... a wreath of roses, 
law. The night that first we met.” 

20. rev. Parts from a curve ? 12. Ore of a metal. 

21. Bridges formerly held this . When you have to run at 

not a stage-coach ! full speed you're sure to 

24. The thing to do on a baseball make an impression ! 


opener ! 

9. A well-read animal! 

13. Turns any mass to slough, 

14. At the bottom of a con- 
tinent. 9 

15. This general effect is achieved 
by an anti-aircraft gun ! 

16. Doze in it. 

17. In a mosque. 

18. A burning question for the 


substance iy 


~] 


@ 





diamond, is dastardly on 19. Superlatively sensible. 
the road. (Three words.) 22. Kind of silk found in 4 
28. rev. Closely related with a Chapter of the Koran ? 
microbe. 23. The right person to be ona 
29. Vestment which is secretly cheque, no doubt ! 
_appropriated. 25. High tone. 
30. You won’t find this a-com- 26. A foreign three. 
mon thing ! 27. rev. Julius Caesar did not 


31. An obese drink ! 
33. rev. “Yond light is not day- 
light, I know it, I: 32. 
It is some meteor that 
the sun: ......” 
35. rev. Quick-witted pain ? 
36. Fit costume for a person 
who is drunk ? 


DOWN 

2. rev. A head treatment that 
is more humbug than 
anything else. 

3. It is generally agreed that 
this insect comes up to 
scratch ! 

4. Prominent 
ability. 


want men about him that 
were this. 

My first is unchecked in |, 
my second in 9, 

34. rev. One out of six. 
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person’ with 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 209 is Mrs. M. Young, 
White Lodge, Somerville Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
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BUMPUS 
47 


OXFORD ST., 
Telephone : 


Good books on social, 
economic and political 
questions of the day 
LONDON, W.1 ¢an be seen at Bumpus. 
Mayfair 3601 
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See the Name Howards on every Tablet. 


Sales have doubled in last 3 years. 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
and dressing for over 140 years. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 
dition, imparts to it a lovely 
glossiness and long delays thin- 
ning and baldness. It does not 
make the hair sticky. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Instructions shou 


——— 





Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 
6 insertions ; 5%, for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remitiance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


( 


ld reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 








PERSONAL 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 








LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 





whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 


prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages. Art, Music, 
Domestic Science Fees €120-180 va, 




































BUNION is a painful swelling and hard to relieve, 

but RADIAN “A” will doit. A guaranteed bond 

card accompanies every package, so you are safely 
protected against failure. 





from §. STEVENS AND Co., 31 East Hill, London, 8.W. 18. 
















NREY HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMEDY: 
no dyes or stains; LASTING results assured 
(vide Press) ; non-greasy ; simple application; grateful 
clients include Royalty.—Write for FREE offer to C. L. 
LABORATORIES (‘T.8.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





















“My kingdom for a horse” recalls 
An ancient King’s request, 

But TOM LONG smokers gladly give 
Just ninepence for ** the best.” 









HE Abortion Law Reform Association holds that the 
widespread practice of unskilled abortion must no 
longer be tolerated. Membership, 2s. 6d. minimum.— 
Hon Secretary, Mrs. JENKINS, 17 Mount Carmel 
Chambers, W. 8. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 















[STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION. 
CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS. 





Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain ow 
360 Pensidners and to help others in sore need 
Sin SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer 
C. M. Frys Secretary 74 Brook Green. London W 






















COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


AND 













HAT GOOD POST? Get it at THE QUEEN’S SEc- 
RETARIAL COLLEGE, 67 Queen's Gate, 8.W.7, two 
minutes Gloucester Koad Station. ‘Training Excellent: 
Posts Good: Fees Moderate: seven months, £55, 
Speedy appointments follow efficiency. Our own deligit- 
ful clubs and canteen. Western 6939, 













AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 
] Successes. Six successes Out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W. 11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 












ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring '0 be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Kusipess men. 
INDIVIDUAL ‘1UITION, 

A suitable position found for every qualitied student 
Special attention given to foreign shortnand 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply. 46 Grosvenor Place. S.W.1. (Tel.. Sloane 6151 











Price of RADIAN “A” is 
2s. 6d. per tlask, with brush to apply it with.—Post free 


















































PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


ag 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL. 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Pring; 

Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Perrr. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym. 
nastics, The course of training extends over 3 Years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennj 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 











EDUCATIONAL 





iS 
er OF SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEay 
STUDIES. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Director: Sir BERNARD Pars, K.B.E., M.A, 


The Autumn Term commences on _ Thursday, 
October 8th, 1936. Day and Evening Classes in Russian, 
Polish, Czechoslovak and _ Serbo-Croat, from the 
Elementary stage up to Degree standard, at moderatg 
fees. Finnish, Hungarian and Roumanian by arrange. 
ment. 

For information, lists of public lectures and prospectus, 
telephone (MUSeum 9738) or write to the Secretary, 
SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND East EUROPEAN Stupizs, 
40 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 1. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 














GOLDEN RULES 
FOR THE INVESTOR 
SEEKING SAFETY OF CAPITAL 
CERTAINTY OF INCOME 
AND PEACE OF 
MIND 


Demy 16mo, 24 pages, all edees gilded, with 
a collotype reproduction of ‘ The Bankers? 
by Marinus van Reymerswael (1497-1567) 


“,...a lucid review of facts which 
must be known and understood before 
any sound investment policy can be 
formulated.” Accountant 
“.... within the compass of few pages 
it presents the results of many years study 
of investment problems.” 

Investors? Guardian 
“.... informative and entertainingly 
written.” Financial Times 
“ .... investment wisdom ina nutshell.” 
Daily Telegraph 

A copy of Three Golden Rules 

may be obtained on application 

with twopence in stamps to: 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


‘Telephone Mansion House 5467 

















RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


sr. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses Of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers, &c. 
Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. A 
few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











PSWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
G.P.D.8.T. 

Thorough General Education. Preparation for Schoo 
and Higher Certificate Examinations, University En- 
trance and Scholarship work. Good Playing Fields, 
Separate Junior House, Domestic Science and Froebe) 
training departments. Two boarding houses. Complete 
charge of children whose parents are abroad. Fee: 
£90 per annum. A limited number of Scholarships foi 
Boarders are available—Apply for particulars and 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





oD Son ciatcbateeeion 
Near Llandudno Junction, 
ESTABLISHED 1893. 

Lately removed to Large Country Estate, combining 
Sea and Mountain Air of uniquely invigorating qualities, 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 

Only a limited number admitted. 
Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to 
usual Curriculum, 


Junior School 7-10, Middle School 10-14, Upper 
School 14-17. 











CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLs, 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable Information forwarded free 
ft charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








LECTURES 





RESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall Street, E.C.2— 

Four Lectures on CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 
TALES will be delivered on Tuesday to Friday, Octo- 
ber 6th to 9th by Professor A. W. Reed, M.A., D.Lit., 
Gresham Professor of Khetoric, at 6 p.m. Admission 
free. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE RISE OF 
EGYPTIAN AND MESOPOTAMIAN CIVILISATION” 
will be given by PROF, HENRI FRANKFORT, Ph.D, 
M.A., Professor Extraordinary of the History and 
Archaeology of the Ancient Near Kast in the University 
of Amsterdam and Research Professor of the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, at UNIVERSIZY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
October 9th, 12th and 15th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Pror. Norman H, 
BAYNES, D.D., M.A., Professor of Byzantine History ia 
the University. Lantern illustrations. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

5. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








MEETINGS 





YONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, Monday, Oct. 5th, 
C at 8.30 p.m. Meeting organised by Holborn and 
W.C. London Committee for Spanish Medical Aid. Pro 
fessor Marrack in the Chair. Prof, J. B. S. Haldane, Rex 
Baker, Isabel Brown, Francis Mcynell and Jack Cohen. 
Admission Free. 100 Reserved Seats at 1s.—Apply 
Hon. Sec., 6 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


— 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





UTHORS’ MSs. touched-up, typewritten, and sold.— 
DONALD CRAIG, Holycross, Thurles. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N, 
MCFARLANE(C), TheStudy,96Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea 





AKE MONEY WRITING 

Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid literary work. 
56 English and American firms buying.—L. EK. SERVICB, 
1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth, 





Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A. Cantab. 


SS. vyped, to. per 1,000 words, Carbon 2d. bxpert 








prospectus to the HEADMISTRESS, 





For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. Telephone 81191. 





work.—Miss HaRr&R, 4 Taviton St., London, W.C. L 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
(Cont:nued ) 





—_——_—_ ; 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 

~pererR DEREK Lrp., ZB., 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 





YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
W spare time. Send for ~ free booklet.— REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate. W.3. 








—— 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


—_—_—_—— 





—" Experience in each Golden Cake. 


fJACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d. 
J. W. MACKIE, & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 











CINEMAS 
ADEM Y ©c INEM A 
t Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
Last Week, 
OLGA TSCHECHOWA in the Gay Viennese intrigue 
“SYLVIA UND IHR CHAUFFEUR” (U0) 





——_—_ 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T.). GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. 3048). 














MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of 7'he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





JEW—CHAIR-LOUNGE-BED, elegant design. <A 
touch converts “ Toby Modern” from a luxury 
Easy Chair to a Day-Lounge or Bed—not just a Bed- 
Chair, Soft, reposeful, hair-filled cushions, rubber 
suspended. Folk-weave coverings to grace any room. 
Complete from £4 18s. 6d. Free tria! for 7 days.—Write 
for Illus. Pamphlets and Free Patterns.—CONVERTIBLE 
Cuan Co. LTp. (Dept. H.6), 92 Baker Street, W. 1. 





\ TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 

BUYERS.—Better quality than you usually get, 
or lower prices than vou usually pay, because direct from 
Makers. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Free Pat- 
terns of lovely ** B-P ” Underwear. Saves you shillings 
in the £. Every style and size, for Women, Children, 
Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures or Art Silk, GUARANTEED 
IN EVERY WAY.—Write to BIRKET? AND PHILLIPS, 
Lrp,, Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


BINGDON - ON - THAMES. — CALDECOTT 

HOUSE. A comfortable country house hotel 6 

miles from Oxford. Large garden. Fishing.—Mrs. 
Boyp, Caldecott House Hotel, Abingdon. 








ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
~—Room and breakfast, . 6d. a night,.or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 








RITAIN'S BEST BACON and Hottest Hot Water. 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, London, W. 2. Tel. 

No. Paddington 3237. Room, Hot Bath and good 

Breakfast, 6s. Dinner, 1s. 6d., if desired. 1d. "bus to 

Selfridges and Bond Street. Special terms for permanent 

guests. Booklet from MANAGER. ‘ Good food keeps 
good customers. ” 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Ilid. Guide from R. Lusn, Manager. 





HOTEL.—Melville 
Tel. 31295, 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
Crescent, Tgms.: * Melcrest,” Edinburgh. 





A ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hvdro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
duyv — tlins. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask ‘or Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
IOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
Streer, W. 1. 





URREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “'S,” stating requirements to, ““ SURREY 
Trust.” Prudentiai Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





y JARWICK CLUB LTD, (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
— Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. wkly : with 
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> ON THE 


ADANDORA 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER, 


IS different from 
an ordinary cruise 


What other cruising liner 
offer so much. deck-space 


“HI 


come back regularly, 


OCTOBER 3ist. 


Midsummer in Autumn 


DeKar, SIERRA LEONE, TENERI 
CASABLANCA. ; 
21 DAYS from 35 gns. 
DECEMBER 18th. 


Sierra Leone, Tue Eguator, 
Patmas & TENERIFFE,. 
23 DAYS from 39 gns. 
Don’t delay—Book 


your cabin now. 





Whitehall 2266. 
ham, 
Travel to BRAZIL and 
ARGENTINE in’ BLUE 
STAR Luxurious Comfort, 














can 
per 


passenger—such perfect service 


and~ cuisine — such luxury in 
accommodation >? ; 

Come for one cruise on the 
ARANDORA STAR—and you'll 


TWO GRAND CRUISES 


Calling at: Mapeira, Las PaLmas, 


FFE, 


Christmas & New Year Sunshine 
Holiday Cruise to Maprrra, Dakar, 


Las 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S. 
Liverpool, Birming- 
Manchester and Agencies. 


W.1. 


CVH122qqmey 








HOLIDAYS 





\ JRITE for new de luxe book of beautiful ¢ 

mansion. 1,000 acres park: sight of sea 
dential. 
and allied  disabilities.—Address : KINMEL 
(RHEUMA SPA, LTb.), Abergele, North Wales. 
Abergele 156. 


Also newest special treatments for rhe 


‘ountry 
> resi- 


umati¢ 


HALL, 
"Phone 








dinn ‘r 6s. 6d. aight or 35s. 'o 2 gns. w’kly.—Vic 72389 
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“The only thing 


that does me 


good for Colds” 


BPEY 


‘Tan0s mane 





“‘ Vapex is the only thing that has 
ever done me good... If I get a 
cold I at once take a few drops 
on my hanky and in a few hours 
I am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
come back and thank me... They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 
is the very best.” 

R: L., Hackney, E.9. 


Try Vapex for yourself and you 





will never be without it again. 
The relief it gives is marvellous. 
It clears the head and quickly 
breaks up the most stuffy cold. 


Of Chemists 2'- & 3/- 


V.146 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., 


LTD. 


SSSERBSSBEBEBEB EBB ESSE 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS., 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
GOLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRS 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH.. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—-ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
ees" geile STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. L 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell! 
Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR. HOUSS. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PERWICK BAY & LINKS 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANCHOR. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hores, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—BEN WY VIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEA K INN, 
TAMWORTH (Statfs)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—-HUNTLY 
TINTERN.—BEAU FORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 


VALLEY 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
For properties of every description apptu 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Scientific Progress 
By Sir JAMES JEANS, J. B. S. HALDANE, JULIAN HUXLEY 


“The Halley Stewart Lectures for 1935... 
The lecturers are all men at the head of their respective sciences, 


volume. 


are here collected in a brilliant 


and what they have to say is always pertinent, often entertaining and never 


jejune.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Hour Glass 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. “In 
this characteristic work, Count Maeterlinck 
pours forth his reflections on a multitude of 
topics—philosophical, religious and to some 
extent scientific.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 6s. 


Sense and Thought 


By GRETA HORT. “She has brought 
scholarship and a sound knowledge of 
psychology to bear upon the varied aspects 
of Mysticism and particularly upon its 
manifestation through sense as well as 


intellect.”—Birmingham Post. 8s. 6d. 


The Development of 
Religious Toleration 
in England, 1603-1640 


By W. K. JORDAN. A thorough analysis 
of one of the most critical periods in 
English history. 21s. 


Tilustrated. 


7s. 6d. 


£ 


To the Ballet ! 


By IRVING DEAKIN. “A comprehen- 
sive handbook. . . . His zeal is supported by 
a useful piece of tuition, as he devotes a 
large part of his book to detailed descriptions 
of famous ballets.” — Birmingham Post. 
Foreword by John van Druten. Iilustrated. 5s. 


Kant’s Metaphysic 
of Experience 


By H. J. PATON. “Undoubtedly a very 
good book indeed . . . so arranged as 
to be readable straight through as a 
continuous and original work.”—Glasgow 
Herald. Library of Philosophy. 2 vols. 
30s. the set. 


Sex in Religion 


By G.S. MARR. “An extremely useful 
summary and tolerant. guide to a subject 
which even yet has not been sufficiently in- 
vestigated.” —Spectator. ‘“‘ His enlightened 
attitude deserves widespread attention.” 
—Baptist Times. 7s. 6d, 


The Alternative to War 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


“ This is an ambitious programme. 


But it is not one which, if the electorate 


is induced to think soberly on the subject, is wholly unfeasible.”—Harold 


Nicholson in the Daily Telegraph. 


4s. 6d. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C. I 
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